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ONE MOTHER MEETS ANOTHER 



There was in the first quarter of this cen- 
tury a sort of pot-house at Montfenneil, near 
Paris, which no longer exists. It was kept by 
a couple of the name of Th^nardier. It was 
situated in the lane Boulanger. Over the 
door a board was nailed to the wall. On this 
board was painted something resembling a 
man carrying on his back another man, who 
wore large gilt general's epaulettes with silver 
stars; red dabs represented blood, and the rest 
of the painting was smoke, probably represent- 
ing a battle. At the bottom could be read the 
inscription : " The Sergeant of Waterloo." 

Nothing is more common than a cart or a 
wagon at a pot-house door. Nevertheless, 
the vehicle, or rather fragment of a vehicle, 
which blocked up the street in front of the 
Sergeant of Waterloo, one spring evening in 
1818, would have certainly attracted, by its 
bulk, the attention of any painter who had 
passed that way. 
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It was the fore-part of one of those great 
trucks used in wooded countries for carting 
pieces of timber and trunks of trees. This 
fore-part was composed of a massive iron 
axle-tree, in which a heavy pole was imbedded 
and supported by two enormous wheels. The 
whole thing was squat, crushing, and mis- 
shapen. It might have passed for the carriage 
of a monstrous gun. The ruts had given the 
wheels, felloes, naves, axle-tree, and pole, a 
coating of mud, a hideous yellow plaster, 
much like that with which cathedrals are so 
often adorned. The woodwork was hidden 
by mud and the iron by rust. Under the 
axle-tree was festooned a heavy chain, suited 
for a convict Goliath. This chain made you 
think, not of the timbers it was intended to 
secure, but of the mastodons and mammoths 
for which it would have served as harness; it 
had the air of a bagnio, but of a cyclopean 
and superhuman bagnio, and seemed removed 
from some monster. Homer woulc^iave bound 
Polyphemus with it, and Shakespeare, Caliban. 
Why was this immense truck at this place in 
the street? First, to block it up; secondly, 
to finish the rusting process. There is in the 
old social order a multitude of institutions 
which may be found in the same way across 
our path in the open air, and which have no 
other reasons for being there. 
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The centre of the chain hung rather close 
to the ground^ and on the curve, as on the 
rope of a swing, two little girls were seated 
on this evening, in an exquisite embrace, one 
about two years and a half, the other eighteen 
months j the younger being in the arms of the 
elder. A handkerchief, skilfully knotted, pre- 
vented them from falling. A mother had seen 
this frightful chain, and had said, '' What a 
famous plaything for my children 1" 

The two. children, who were prettily dressed 
and with some taste, were radiant; they 
looked like two roses among the old iron; 
their eyes were a triumph, their healthy cheeks 
laughed. One had auburn hair, the other was 
a brunette. Their innocent faces were two 
ravishing surprises; a flowering shrub a little 
distance off sent to passers-by a perfume which 
seemed to come from them ; and the younger 
displayed her naked little stomach with the 
chaste indecency of childhood. Above and 
around their two delicate heads, moulded in 
happiness and bathed in light, the gigantic 
truck, black with rust, almost terrible, with its 
construction of curves and savage angles, 
arched like the mouth of a cavern. A few 
yards off, and seated in the inn door, the 
mother, a woman of no very pleasing appeal*- 
ance, but touching at this moment, was swing- 
ing the children by the help of a long cord. 
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covering them with her eyes, for fear of an 
accident, with that animal and heavenly 
expression peculiar to maternity; at each 
oscillation the hideous links produced a sharp 
sound, resembling a cry of anger ; the little 
girls were delighted ; the setting sun mingled 
with this joy, and nothing could be more 
charming than this caprice of accident which 
had made of a Titanic chain a cherub's swing. 
While playing with her little ones, the 
mother sang, terribly out of tune, a romance, 
very celebrated at that day,— 

" n lefaui, disait un guerrier^^ 
(" It must be so, a warrior said.") 

Her song and her contemplation of her 
daughters prevented her hearing and seeing 
what took place in the street. 

Some one, however, had approached her, as 
she began the first couplets of the romance, 
and suddenly she heard a voice saying close to 
her ear: 

"You have two pretty children there, 
madame."' 

" — a la beUe et tmdre Imoginei* 
(« To the fair and tender Imogine,") 

the mother answered, continuing her song, 
and then turned her head. 
A woman was standing a few paces from 
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her. This woman also had a child, which she 
was carrying in her arms. She also carried a 
heavy carpet-bag. This woman's child was 
one of the most divine creatures possible to 
behold. She was a girl between two and 
three years of age. She could have entered 
the lists with the two other little ones in the 
coquettishness of her dress j she had on a 
little, country hood of fine linen, ribbons at 
her shoulders, and Valenciennes lace in her 
cap. Her raised petticoats displayed her 
white, dimpled, fine thigh. It was admirably 
pink and healthy. The pretty little creature's 
cheeks made one long to bite them. Nothing 
could be said of her eyes, except that they 
were very large, and that she had magnificent 
lashes, for she was asleep. 

She was sleeping with the absolute confi- 
dence peculiar to her age ; a mother's arms 
are made of tenderness, and children sleep 
soundly in them. 

As for the mother, she looked grave and 
sorrowfiil. She had the appearance of a work- 
girl who was trying to become a country- 
woman again. She was young. Was she 
pretty? Perhaps so ; but in this dress she did 
not appear so. Her hair, one blonde tress of 
which had escaped, seemed very thick, but 
was completely hidden beneath a nun's hood, 
ugly, close, tight, and fastened under her 
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chin. Laughter displa3rs fine teeth, when a 
person happens to possess them j but she did 
not laugh. Her eyes looked as if they had 
not been dry for a long time. She was pale; 
she had a fatigued and rather sickly air, and 
she looked at the child sleeping in her arms in 
the manner peculiar to a mother who has 
suckled her babe. A large blue handkerchief, 
like those served out to the invalids, folded 
like a shawl, clumsily hid her shape. Her 
hands were tanned and covered with red 
spots, and her forefinger was hardened and 
torn by the needle; she had on a brown 
woolen cloak, a cotton gown, and heavy shoes. 
It was Fantine. 

It was Fantine, difficult to recognize. After 
an attentive examination, however, she still 
possessed her beauty. A sad line, which 
might have been the commencement of irony, 
marked her right cheek. As for her toilette, 
that aerian toilette of musUn and ribbons 
which seemed made of gayety> folly, and 
music, to be full of bells, and perfumed with 
lilacs, — ^it had faded away like the dazzling 
hoar-frost which looks like diamonds in the 
sun ; it melts, and leaves the branch quite black. 

Ten months had elapsed since the "good 
joke." 

What had taken place during these ten 
months ? we can guess. 
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After desertion, want. Fantine at once 
lost sight of Favorite, Z^phine, and Dahlia, 
for tlm tie, broken on the side of the men, 
was unloosed by the women ; they would have 
been greatly surprised a fortnight after had 
they been told that they were Mends, for there 
was no reason for it. Fantine remained alone. 
The father of her child gone — alas! such 
ruptures are irrevocable — she foimd herself 
absolutely isolated, with her habit of working 
lost and a taste for pleasure gained. Led 
away by her liaison with Tholomy^ to despise 
the little trade she knew, she had neglected 
her connection, and it was lost. She had no 
resource. Fantine could hardly read, and 
could not write j she had been merely taught 
in childhood to sign her name, and she had 
sent a letter to Tholomyte, then a second, 
then a third, through a public writer. Tholo- 
myte had answered none of them. One day 
Fantine heard some gossips say, while looking 
at her daughter, " Children like that are not 
regarded seriously, people shrug their shoul- 
ders at them." Then she thought of Tholo- 
myte who shrugged his shoulders at his child, 
and did not regard the innocent creature 
seriously, and her heart turned away from 
this man. What was she to do now ? She 
knew not where to turn. She had committed 
a £aiult, but the foimdation of her nature, we 
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must remember, was modesty and virtue. She 
felt vaguely that she was on the eve of falling 
into distress, and gliding into worse. She 
needed courage, and she had it. The idea oc- 
curred to her of returning to her native town, 

M sur M . There some one might 

know her, and give her work ; but she must 
hide her fault. And she had a vague glimpse 
of the possible necessity of a separation more 
painful still than the first. Her heart was 
contracted, but she formed her resolution. 
Fantine, as we shall see, possessed the stern 
bravery of life. She had akeady valiantly 
given up finery; she dressed in calico, and 
had put all her silk, ornaments, ribbons and 
laces upon her daughter, the only vanity left 
her, and it was a holy one. She sold all she 
possessed, which brought her in two hundred 
francs; and when she had paid her little 
debts, she had only about eighty francs left. 
At the age of two-and-twenty, on a fine 
spring morning, she left Paris, carrying her 
child on her back. Any one who had seen 
them pass would have felt pity for them both. 
The woman had nothing in the world but her 
child, and the child nothing but her mother 
in her world. Fantine had suckled her child ; 
this had weakened her chest, and she was 
coughing a little. 
We shall have no further occasion to speak 
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of M. Felix Tholomy^. We will merely say 
that twenty years later, in the reign of Louis 
Philippe, he was a stout provincial attorney, 
influential and rich, a sensible elector, and a 
very strict juror, but always a man of pleasure. 

About midday, after resting herself now and 
then by traveling from time to time, at the 
rate of three or four sous a league, in what 
were then called the " Petites Voitures of the 
suburbs of Paris," Fantine found herself at 
Montfermeil in the lane Boulanger. 

As she passed the Th^nardier inn, the two 
little girls in their monster swing had daz- 
zled her, and she stopped before this vision 
of joy. 

There are charms in life, and these two 
little girls were one for this mother. 

She looked at them with great emotion. 
The presence of angels is an announcement 
of Paradise. She thought she saw above this 
inn the mysterious "Here" of Providence. 
These two little creatures were evidently 
happy! She looked at them, she admired 
them with such tenderness that at the moment 
when the mother was drawing breath between 
two verses of her song, she could not refrain 
from sa3ring to her what we have already 
recorded. 

"You have two pretty children there, 
madame/' 
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The most ferocious creatures are disarmed 
by a caress given to their little ones. 

The mother raised her head, thaiiked her, 
and bade her sit down on the door bench, she, 
herself, being on the door-sill. The two wo- 
men began talking. 

"My name is Madame Thinardier," the 
mother of the little ones said ; " we keep this 
inn." 

Then returning to her romance, she went 
on humming, — 

** nU fautf je mis chevaUer^ 

Etje pars pour la Palestine, ^^ 
{^ It must be so, I am a knight, 
And I start for Palestine.") 

This Madame Th^nardier was a red-headed, 
fleshy, angulous woman, the soldier's wife in 
all its ugliness. And yet, strange to say, with 
a languishing air, which she owed to reading 
romances. She was an affected virago. Old 
romances, by working on the imaginations of 
landladies, produce that effect. She was still 
young, scarce thirty. If this woman, now 
sitting, had been standing up, perhaps her 
height and colossal proportions, fitting for a 
show, would have at once startled the traveler, 
destroyed her confidence, and prevented 
what we have to record. A person sitting 
instead of standing up— destinies hang on this. 
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The traveler told her story with some 
modification. 

She was a work girl, her husband was dead, 
she could get no work in Paris, and was going 
to seek it elsewhere, in her native town ; she 
had left Paris that very morning on foot ; as 
she felt tired from carrying her child, she had 
traveled by the stage coach to Villemomble, 
from that place she walked to Montfermeil; 
the little one had walked a little, but not 
much, for she was so young, and so she had 
been obliged to carry her, and the darling 
had gone to sleep. 

And as she said this she gave her daughter a 
passionate kiss, which awoke her. The babe 
opened her eyes, large blue eyes like her 
mother's, and gazed at what? Nothing, 
everything, with that serious and at times 
stem air of infants, which is a mystery of 
their luminous innocence in the presence 
of our twilight virtues. We might say that 
they feel themselves to be angels, and know 
us to be men. Then the child began laugh- 
ing, and, though the mother restrained her, 
slipped down to the groimd with the un- 
dauntable energy of a little creature wishing 
to run. All at once, she noticed the other 
two children in their swing, stopped short, 
and put out her tongue as a sign of admira- 
tion^ 
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Mother TWnardier unfestened her children, 
took them out of the swing, and said, — 

" Play about all three." 

Such ages soon grow familiar and in a 
minute the little Th^nardiers were playing 
with the new-comer at making holes in the 
ground, an immense pleasure. 

The stranger child was very merry; the 
goodness of the mother is written in the 
gayety of the baby ; she had picked up a pie^e 
of wood which she used as a spade, and was 
energetically digging a grave large enough 
for a fly. 

The two women went on taUdng. 

"What's the name of your bantling?'* 

" Cosette." 

For Cosette read Euphrasie. That was the 
child's real name. But the mother had con- 
verted Euphrasie into Cosette, through that 
gentle, graceful instinct peculiar to mothers 
and the people, which changes Josefa into 
Pepita, and Fran^oise into Sillette. It is a 
species of derivation which deranges and dis- 
concerts the entire science of the etymolo- 
gists. We know a grandmother who contrived 
to make out of Theodore, Gnon. 

"What is her age?" 

" Going on for three." 

" Just the same age as my eldest.** 

In the meantime the children were grouped 
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in a posture of profound anxiety and blessed- 
ness ; an event had occurred : a large worm 
had crept out of the ground ; and they were 
frightened ; and they were in ecstasy. Their 
radiant brows touched each>other, and they 
looked like three heads in a halo. 

"How soon children get to know one 
another,** Mother Th^nardier exclaimed; 
" look at them ; one would swear they were 
three sisters." 

The word was probably the spark which the 
other mother had been waiting for ; she seized 
the speaker's hand, looked at her fixedly, and 
said,' — 

"Will you take charge of my child for 
me?" 

The Th^nardier gave one of those starts of 
surprise which are neither assent nor refusal. 

The mother of Cosette continued, — 

"Look ye, I cannot take the child with 
me to my town. Work forbids it. When a 
woman has a baby, it is hard matter for her 
to get a situation. People are so foolish in 
our part. It was the good God that made me 
pass in front of your inn. When I saw your 
little ones so pretty, so clean, so happy, it 
gave me a turn. I said to myself, ' She is 1 
kind mother.* It is so; they will be three 
sisters. Then I shall not be long before I 
come back. Will you take care of my child ?' ' 
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FIRST SKETCH OF TWO EQUIVOCAL 
FACES 

The captured mouse was very small, but the 
cat is pleased even with a thin mouse. 

Who were the Th^nardiers ? 

We will say one word about them for the 
present, and complete the sketch hereafter. 

These beings belonged to the nondescript 
class, composed of coarse parvenus, and of 
degraded people of intelligence, which stands 
between the classes called the middle and the 
lower, and combines some of the faults of 
the second with nearly all the vices of the 
first, though^ without possessing the generous 
impulse of the working man or the honest 
regularity of the tradesman. 

Theirs were those dwarf natures which 
easily become monstrous, when any gloomy 
fire accidentally warms them. There was in 
the woman the basis of a brute, in the man 
the stuff for a beggar. Both were in the 
highest degree susceptible of that sort of 
hideous progress which is made in the direc- 

22 
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tion of evil. There are crab-like souls which 
constantly recoil toward darkness, retrograde 
in life rather than advance, employ experience 
to augment their deformity, incessantly grow 
worse, and grow more and more covered with 
an increasing blackness. This man and this 
woman had souls of this sort. 

Th^nardier would have been peculiarly 
troublesome to the physiognomist. There are 
some men whom you need only look at to dis- 
trust them, for they are disquieting on both 
sides. They are restless behind and threaten- 
ing in front. They are full of mystery. We 
can no more answer for what they have done 
than for what they will do. The shadow they 
have in their glance denounces them. Merely 
by hearing them say a word or seeing them 
make a gesture, we get a glimpse of dark secrets 
in their past, dark mysteries in their future. 

This Th^nardier, could he be believed, 
had been a soldier — sergeant, he said ; he had 
probably gone through the campaign of 1 815, 
and had even behaved rather bravely, as it 
seems. We shall see presently how the matter 
really stood. The sign of his inn was an 
allusion to one of his exploits, and he had 
painted it himself, for he could do a little of 
everything — ^badly. 

It was the epoch when the old classical 
romance — ^which after being CUUc^ had now 
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become merely Lodaiskay and though still 
noble, was daily growing more vulgar, and 
had fallen from Mademoiselle de Scud^ry 
to Madame Boumon Malarme, and from 
Madame de La&yette to Madame Barthdemy 
Hadet — ^was inflaming the loving souls of the 
porters* wives in Paris, and even extended 
its ravages into the suburbs. Madame Th^- 
nardier was just intelligent enough to read 
books of this nature. She lived on them. 
She thus drowned any brains she possessed ; 
this had given her, so long as she remained 
young and a little beyond, a sort of pensive 
attitude by the side of her husband, who was 
a scamp of some depth, an almost grammati- 
cal rufi&an, coarse and delicate at the same 
time, but who, in matters of sentimentalism, 
read Pigatdt Lebrun, and, '' in all that con- 
cerned tiie sex,*' as he said in his jargon, was 
a correct and unmingled booby. His wife 
was some twelve or fifteen years younger than 
he. Later, when the locks of the romantic 
weeper began to grow gray, when the Me- 
gaera was disengaged from the Pamela, the 
Th^nardier was only a stout wicked woman, 
who had relished stupid romances. Now, such 
absurdities cannot be read with impunity. 
The result was that her eldest daughter was 
christened Eponine ; as for the yoimger, the 
poor girl was all but nmned Gulnare, and 
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owed it to a fortunate diversion, made by a 
romance of Ducray-Duminirs, that she was 
only christened Azelma. 

By the way, all is not ridiculous and super- 
ficial in the curious epoch to which we are 
alluding, and which might be called the anar- 
chy of baptismal names. By the side of the 
romantic element, which we have just pointed 
out, there is the social S3nniptom. It is not rare 
at the present day for a cowherd to be called 
Arthur, Alfred, or Alphonse, and for the vis- 
count — ^if there are any viscounts left — ^to be 
called Thomas, Pierre, or Jacques. This dis- 
placement which gives the '^ elegant" name 
to the plebeian, and the rustic name to the 
aristocrat, is nothing else but an eddy of 
equality. The irresistible penetration of the 
new inspiration is visible in this as in every- 
thing else. Beneath this apparent discord, 
there is a grand and deep things the French 
Revolution. 
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THE LARK 



It is not enough to be bad in order to pros- 
per ; and the pot-house was a failure. 

Thanks to the fifty-seven francs of the trav- 
eler, Th^nardier had been able to avoid a 
protest, and honor his signature. The next 
month they wanted money again, and his 
wife took to Paris and pledged Cosette's outfit 
for sixty francs. So soon as this sum was 
spent, the Th^nardiers grew accustomed to 
see in the little girl a child they had taken in 
through charity, and treated her accordingly. 
As she had no clothes, she was dressed in the 
left-off chemises and petticoats of the little 
Th^nardiers, that is to say, in rags. She was 
fed on the leavings of everybody, a little 
better than the dog, a little worse than the 
cat. Dog and cat were, moreover, her usual 
company at dinner; for Cosette ate with 
them imder the table off a wooden trencher 
like theirs. 

The mother, who had settled, as we shall 
26 
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see hereafter, at M — '— sur M , wrote, or, 

to speak more correctly, had letters written 
every month to inquire after her child. The 
Th^nardiers invariably replied that Cosette 
was getting on famously. 

When the first six months had passed, the 
mother sent seven francs for the seventh 
month, and dbntinued to send the money 
punctually month by month. The year was 
not ended before Th^nardier said, "A fine 
thing that ! what does she expect us to do 
with her seven francs T* and he wrote to de- 
mand twelve. The mother, whom they per- 
suaded that her child was happy and healthy, 
submitted, and sent the twelve francs. 

Some nature 
out hating on 
passionately h 
which made h 
to think that 

ugly. Though Cosette occupied so little 
room, it seemed to her as if her children were 
robbed of it, and that the little one diminished 
the air her daughters breathed. This woman, 
like many women of her class, had a certain 
amount of caresses and another of blows and 
insults to expend daily. If she had not had 
Cosette, it is certain that her daughters, though 
they were idolized, would have received the 
entire amount, but the strange child did them 
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the service of diverting the blows on herself. 
The daughters only received the caresses. 
Cosette did not make a movement that did- 
not bring down on her head a hail-storm of 
violent and unmerited chastisement. The 
poor weak creature, comprehending nothing 
of this world nor of God, unceasingly pun- 
ished, scolded, cuffed, and beaten, saw by 
her side two little creattu'es like herself who 
lived in radiant happiness. 

As Madame Th^nardier was unkind to 
Cosette, Eponine and Azelma were the same. 
Children at that age are copies of their 
mother. The form is smaller, that is all. 

A year passed, then another. 

People said in the village, — 

"Those Th^nardiers are worthy people. 
They are not well off, and yet they bring up 
a poor child left on their hands." 

Cosette was supposed to be deserted by her 
mother. Th^nardier, however, having learned 
in some obscure way that the child was prob- 
ably illegitimate, and that the mother could 
not acknowledge it, insisted on fifteen francs 
a month, sajring that "the creature** was 
growing and eating, and threatening to send 
her back. " She must not play the fool with 
me," he shouted, " or 1*11 throw her brat like 
a bomb-shell into her hiding-place. I must 
have an increase.** 
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The mother paid the fifteen francs. 

Year by year the child grew, and so did her 
wretchedness. So long as Cosette was little, 
she was the scapegoat of the two other chil- 
dren ; so soon as she began to be developed a 
little, that is to say, even before she was five 
years old, she became the servant of the house. 

At five years, the reader will say, that is 
improbable. Alas ! it is true. Social suffer- 
ing begins at any age. Have we not recently 
seen the trial of a certain Dumollard, an 
orphan, turned bandit, who from the age of 
five, as the official documents tell us, was 
alone in the world and ** worked for a living 
and stole?" 

Cosette was made to go on messages, sweep 
the rooms, the cotirt, the street, wash the 
dishes, and even carry heavy bundles. The 
Th^nardiers considered themselves the more 
justified in acting thus, because the mother, 
who was still at M— sur M , was begin- 
ning to pay badly, and was several months in 
arrear. 

If the mother had returned to Montfermeil 
at the end of three years, she wotdd not have 
recognized her child. Cosette, so pretty and 
ruddy on her arrival in this house, was now 
thin and sickly. She liad a peculiar unquiet 
look about her. <<Deceitftd!" said the 
Th^nardiers, 
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Injustice had made her sullen and wretched- 
ness had made her ugly. Nothing was left 
her but her fine eyes, which were painful to 
look at, because, as they were so large, it 
seemed as if a greater amount of sadness was 
visible in them. 

It was a heart-rending sight to see this poor 
child, scarce six years of age, shivering in 
winter under her calico rags, and sweeping 
the street before daybreak, with an enormous 
broom in her small red hands and a tear in 
her large eyes. 

The country people called her "the lark.*' 
The lower classes, who are fond of metaphors, 
had given the name to the poor little creature, 
who was no larger than a bird, trembling, 
frightened, and starting, who was always the 
first awake in the house and the village, and 
ever in the street or the fields by daybreak. 

Only, this poor lark never sang. 
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HISTORY OF AN IMPROVEMENT IN 
JET WORK 

What had become of this mother in the 
meanwhile, who, according to the people of 
Montfermeil, appeared to have deserted her 
child? where was she? what was she doing? 

After leaving her little Cosette with the 
Th^nardiers, she had continued her journey 
and arrived at M sur M . 

This was, it will be remembered, in 1818. 

Fantine had been away from her province 

for ten years. M sur M had greatly 

changed in appearance. While she had been 
slowly descending from misery to misery, her 
native town had prospered. 

Within about two years there had been ac- 
complished there one of those industrial facts 
which are the events of small towns. 

The details are important, and we think 
it useful to develope them, we might almost 
say, to italicize them. 

From time immemorial M sur M 

had as a special trade the imitation of English 

33 
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jet and German black glass beads. This trade 
had hitherto only vegetated, owing to the dear- 
ness of the material, which reacted on the 
artisan. At the moment when Fantine re- 
turned to M snr M an extraordinary 

transformation had taken place in this pro- 
duction of "black goods." Toward the 
close of 1815, a man, a stranger, had settled 
in the town, and had conceived the idea of 
substituting in this trade gum lac for resin, 
and in bracelets, particularly, of simply bend- 
ing the ends of the clasp together instead of 
soldering them. 

This very slight change had, in fact, pro- 
digiously reduced the cost of the material, 
which, in the first place, allowed the wages to 
be raised, a benefit for the town ; secondly, 
improved the manufacture, an advantage for 
the consumer; and, thirdly, allowed the 
goods to be sold cheap, while producing 
three times the profit, an advantage for the 
manufacturer. 

Thus, from one idea, three results. 

In less than three years the inventor of the 
process had become rich, which is a good 
thing, and had made all rich about him, which 
is better. He was a stranger in the depart- 
ment. Of his birth, nothing was known ; of 
his early history, very little. 

It was said that he had entered the town 
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with but very little money, a few hundred 
francs at the most. 

From this small capital, placed at the ser« 
vice of an ingenious idea, and fertilized by 
regularity and thought, he had made his own 
fortune and that of the town. 

On his arrival at M sur M he had 

the dress, the manners, and the language of a 
workingman. 

It appears that on the very December night 

when he thus obscurely entered M sur 

M with his knapsack on his back, and a 

knotted stick in his hand, a great fire broke 
out in the Town Hall. This man rushed into 
the midst of the flames, and at the risk of his 
life saved two children who happened to be- 
long to the captain of gendarmes ; hence no 
one thought of asking for his passport ^nce 
then his name had become known. He called 
himself Father Madeleine. 
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He was a man of about fifty, with a preoc- 
cupied air, and he was good-hearted. That 
was all that could be said of him. 

Thanks to the rapid progress of this trade 

which he had so admirably remodeled, M 

sur M * had become a place of considerable 

trade. Spain, which consumes an immense 
amoimt of jet, gave large orders for it an- 
nually, and in this trade M sur M 

almost rivaled London and Berlin. Father 
Madeleine's profits were so great, that after 
the second year he was able to build a large 
factory, in which were two spacious work- 
shops, one for men, the other for women. 
Any one who was hungry need only to come, 
and was sure to find there employment and 
bread. Father Madeleine expected from the 
men good-will, from the women purity, and 
from all probity. He had divided the work- 
shops in order to separate the sexes, and 
enable the women and girls to remain virtuous. 
36 
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On this point he was inflexible. It was the 
only one in which he was at all intolerant. 
This strictness was the more justifiable because 

M sur M was a garrison town, and 

opportunities for corruption abounded. Alto- 
gether his arrival had been a benefit, and his 
presence was a providence. Before Father 
Madeleine came every thing was languishing, 
and now all lead the healthy life of labor. A 
powerful circulation warmed and penetrated 
every thing. Stagnation and wretchedness 
were unknown. There was not a pocket, 
however obscure, in which there was not some 
money, nor a lodging so poor in which there 
was not some joy. 

Father Madeleine employed everybody. He 
had only one condition : Be an honest man ! 
Be an honest woman I 

As we have said, in the midst of this ac- 
tivity, of which he was the cause and the 
pivot, Father Madeleine made his fortune, 
but, singularly enough in a plain man oif 
business, this did not appear to be his chief 
care. He seemed to think a great deal of 
others and but little of himself. In 1820, he 
was known to have a sum of six hundred and 
thirty thousand francs in Lafitte's bank ; but 
before he put that amount on one side he had 
spent more than a million for the town and 
the poor. . ^ 
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The hospital was badly endowed ; he added 

ten beds. M sur M is divided into 

an upper and a lower town. The latter, in 
which he lived, had only one school, a poor 
building falling in ruins ; he built two, one 
for boys and one for girls. He paid the two 
teachers an amount the double of their poor 
official salary, and to some one who, one day, 
expressed surprise, he said, "The first two 
functionaries of the state are the nurse and 
the schoolmaster." He had established at 
his own charges a house of refuge, a thing at 
that time almost unknown in France, and a 
charitable fund for old and infirm workmen. 
As his factory was a centre, a new district, 
in which there was a large number of 
indigent families, rapidly sprang up around 
it, and he opened there a free dispensary. 

At the beginning the good people said, 
" This is a fellow who wants to grow rich.** 
When it was seen that he enriched the town 
before enriching himself, the same charitable 
souls said, " He is ambitious." This seemed 
the more likely because he was religious, and 
even practised to a certain extent, a thing 
much admired in those days. He went regu- 
larly to hear low mass on Sundays. The local 
deputy, who scented rivalry everywhere, soon 
became alarmed about this religion. This 
deputy, who had been a member of the l^[is- 
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lative council of the empire, shared the 
religious ideas of a father of the Oratory, 
known by the name of Fouch^, Due 
d'Otrante, whose creature and friend he had 
been. In private he jested a little about God. 
But when he saw the rich manufacturer, Mad- 
eleine, go to seven o'clock low mass he scented 
a possible candidate, and resolved to go be- 
yond him ; he chose a Jesuit confessor, and 
went to high mass and to vespers. Ambition 
at that time was, in the true sense of the term, 
a steeple-chase. The poor profited by this 
alarm, as well as God, for the honorable 
deputy founded also two beds at the hospital, 
which made twelve. 

Nevertheless, in 1819, the report spread one 
morning through the town that, on the recom- 
mendation of the prefect, and in consideration 
of services rendered the town. Father Mad- 
eleine was about to be nominated by the king, 

mayor of M siu: M . Those who had 

declared the new-comer an ambitious man 
eagerly seized this opportunity, which all men 
desire, to exclaim: "Did we not say so?" 

All M sur M was in an uproar. The 

rumor was well founded. A few days after, the 
appointment appeared in the Maniteur, The 
next day Father Madeleine declined the honor. 

In the same year, 1819, the products of the 
new processes invented by him were shown at 
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the Industrial Exhibition ; and on the report 
of the jury, the king made the inventor a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. There 
was a fresh commotion in the little town ; 
** Well, it was the cross he wanted." Father 
Madeleine declined the cross. 

Decidedly, the man was an enigma. But the 
charitable souls got out of the difficulty by say- 
ing, " After all, he is a sort of adventurer." 

As we have seen, the country owed him 
much, and the poor owed him ever)rthing ; he 
was so useful that he could not help being 
honored, and so gentle that' people could not 
help loving him; his work-people especially 
adored him, and he bore this adoration with a 
sort of melancholy gravity. When he was 
known to be rich, ** people in society" bowed 
to him, and he was called in the town 
Monsieur Madeleine, but his workmen and 
the children continued to call him Father 
Madeleine, and this caused him oftenest to 
smile. In proportion as he ascended, invita- 
tions showered upon him. " Society* * claimed 
him as its own. The little formal drawing- 
rooms of M sur M , which had, of 

course, been at first closed to the artisan, 
opened their doors wide to the millionaire. A 
thousand advances were made to him, but he 
refused. 

This time again the good souls were not at 
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a loss : '' He is an ignorant man, of poor edu- 
cation. No one knows where he comes from. 
He could not pass muster in society, and it is 
doubtful whether he can read." 

When he was seen to be earning money, 
they said, "He is a tradesman." When he 
scattered his money, they said, "He is am- 
bitious." When he rejected honor, they said, 
"He is an adventurer." When he repulsed 
society, they said, " He is a brute." 

In i8ao, five years after his arrival at M 

sur M , the services he had rendered the 

town were so brilliant, the will of the whole 
coimtry was so unanimous, that the king again 
nominated him mayor of the town. He re- 
fused again, but the prefect would not accept 
his reft^ ; all the notables came to persuade 
him, the people supplicated him in the open 
streets, and the pressure was so great that he 
eventually assented. It was noticed that what 
appeared specially to determine him was the 
almost angry remark of an old woman, who 
cried to him from her door, "A good mayor 
is useful. One should not recoil before the 
good he may be able to do." 

This was the third phase of his ascent. 
Father Madeleine had become Monsieur 
Madeleine, and Monsieur Madeleine became 
Monsieur le Maire. 
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Nevertheless, he remained as simple as he 
had been on the first day. He had gray hair, 
a serious eye, the bronzed skin of a working- 
man, the thoughtful face of a philosopher. He 
habitually wore a broad-brimmed hat, and a 
long coat of coarse cloth, buttoned up to the 
chin. He performed his duties as mayor, but 
beyond that lived solitary. He spoke to few 
persons. He shrank from compliments, 
touched his hat and walked rapidly away, 
smiled to save himself from laughing, and 
gave to save himself from smiling. The 
women said of him, '' What a good bear !'* 
His pleasure was to walk about the fields. 

He always took his meals alone, with an 
open book before him. He had a small, well- 
selected library. He was fond of books, for 
they are discreet and sure friends. In pro- 
portion as leisure came with fortime, he 
seemed to employ it in cultivating his mind. 
It was noticed that with each year he spent in 

M sur M his language became more 

polite, choicer, and more gentle. 
42 
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He was fond of taking a gun with him on 
his walks, but rarely fired. When he did so 
occasionally, he had an infallible aim, which 
was almost terrific. He never killed an in- 
offensive animal or a small bird. 

Though he was no longer young, he was 
said to possess prodigious strength. He lent 
a hand to any one who needed it, raised a 
fallen horse, put his shoulder to a wheel stuck 
in the mud, or stopped a runaway bull by the 
horns. His pockets were always full of money 
when he went out, and empty when he came 
home. Whenever he passed through a village 
the ragged children ran merrily after him, and 
surrounded him like a swarm of gnats. 

It was supposed that he must have formerly 
lived a rustic life, for he had all sorts of useful 
secrets which he taught the peasants. He 
showed them how to destroy blight in wheat 
by sprinkling the granary and pouring into the 
cracks of the boards a solution of common 
salt, and to get rid of the weevil by hanging 
up ever3rwhere, on the walls and roofs, in the 
pastures and in the houses, flowering orviot. 
He had recipes to extirpate from arable land 
tares, bishop's wort, vetches, and other para- 
sitic plants which injure wheat, and would de- 
fend a rabbit hutch from rats by the mere smell 
of a little Guinea pig, which he placed in it. 

One day he saw some countryKien very busy 
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in tearing up nettles; he looked at the pile of 
uprooted and already withered plants, and 
said : " They are dead, and yet they are good, 
if you know how to use them. When ^nettles 
are young the tops are an excellent vegetable ; 
when they are old, they have threads and fibre 
like hemp and flax. Cloth made from nettles 
is as good as that made from hemp. When 
chopped up, nettles are good for fowls ; when 
pounded, excellent for horned cattle. Nettle- 
seed mixed with the food renders the coats of 
cattle shining, and the root mixed with salt 
produces a fine yellow color. The nettle is 
also excellent hay, which can be mown twice ; 
and what does it require ? A little earth, no 
care, and no cultivation. The only thing is 
that the seed falls as it ripens, and is difficult 
to garner. That is all. If a little care were 
taken the nettle would be useful ; but, being 
neglected, it becomes injurious, and is then 
killed. Here men resemble nettles!" He 
added after a moment's silence : ** My friends, 
remember this, — ^there are no bad herbs or bad 
men. There are only bad cultivators." 

The children also loved him, because he 
could make them pretty little toys of straw 
and cocoanut-shells. 

When he saw a church door hung with 
black, he went in ; a funeral attracted him as 
a baptism does others. Widowhood and the 
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misfortunes of others drew him, because of his 
great gentleness ; he mingled with friends in 
mourning, with the families in black, and 
with the priests round a coffin. He seemed 
to be fond of hearing those mournful psalms 
which are full of the vision of another world. 
With his eye fixed on heaven, he listened, 
with a species of aspiration toward all the 
mysteries of Infinitude, to the sad voice sing- 
ing on the brink of the obscure abyss of death. 

He did a number of good actions, while as 
careful to hide them as if they were bad. He 
would quietly, at night, enter houses, and 
furtively ascend the stairs. A poor fellow, on 
returning to his garret, would find that his 
door had been opened, at times forced, during 
his absence ; the man would cry that a robber 
had been there; but when he entered the first 
thing he saw was a gold coin left on the table. 
The robber who had been there was Father 
Madeleine. 

He was affable and sad. People said, 
" There is a rich man who does not look 
proud; a lucky man who does not look 
happy." 

Some persons asserted that he was a mys- 
terious character, and declared that no one 
ever entered his bed-room, which was a real 
anchorite's cell, furnished with winged hour- 
glasses, and embellished with ^oss-bones and 
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death's-heads. This was so often repeated 
that some of the more malicious and elegant 

young ladies of M came to him one day, 

and said, ** Monsieur le Maire, do show us 
your bed-room, for people say that it is a 
grotto." He smiled and led them straight- 
way to the "grotto." They were well pun- 
ished for their curiosity. It was a bed-room, 
merely containing mahogany furniture as ugly 
as all furniture of that sort, and hung with a 
paper at twelve sous the piece. They could not 
notice anything remarkable but two double- 
branched candlesticks of an antiquated pat- 
tern, standing on the mantel-piece, and which 
seemed to be silver, "for they were marked," 
— ^a remark full of the wit of small towns. 

People did not the less continue to repeat, 
however, that no one ever entered this bed- 
room, and that it was a hermitage, a hole, a 
tomb. 

It was also whispered that he had immense 
sums lodged with Lafitte, and with this special 
condition, that they were always at his im- 
mediate disposal, "so that," they added, 
"M. Madeleine could go any morning to 
Laiitte's, sign a receipt, and carry off his two 
or three millions of francs in ten minutes." 
In reality, these " two or three millions" were 
reduced, as we have said, to six hundred and 
thirty or forty thousand francs. 
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Early in 1821 the papers announced the 

decease of M. Myriel, bishop of D , **sur- 

named Mbnseigneur Welcome," and who died 
in the odor of sanctity at the age of eighty- 
two. 

The bishop of D , to add here a detail 

omitted by the papers, had been blind for 
several years, and was content to be blind, as 
his sister was by his side. 

Let us say parenthetically that to be blind 
and to be loved is one of the most strangely 
exquisite forms of happiness upon this earth, 
where nothing is perfect. To have continually 
at your side a wife, a sister, a daughter, a 
charming being, who is there because you 
have need of her, and because she cannot do 
without you ; to know yourself indispensable 
to her who is necessary to you ; to be able 
constantly to gauge her affection by the fre- 
quency of her presence near you, and to say 
to yourself, " She devotes all her time to me 
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because I possess her entire heart ;" to see her 
thoughts in default of her face ; to prove the 
fidelity of a being in the eclipse of the world ; 
to catch the rustling of a dress like the sound 
of wings ; to hear her come and go, leave the 
room, return, talk, sing, and then to dream 
that you are the centre of those steps, those 
words, those songs ; to manifest at every mo- 
ment your own attraction, and feel yourself 
powerful in proportion to your weakness ; to 
become in darkness and through darkness the 
planet round which this angel gravitates — ^but 
few felicities equal this. The supreme happi- 
ness of life is the conviction of being loved ; 
loved for yourself, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, loved in spite of yourself; and this con- 
viction the blind man has. In this distress, to 
be served is to be caressed. Does he want for 
anything ? No. When you possess love, you 
have not lost the light. And what a love ! a 
love entirely made of virtues. There is no 
blindness where there is certainty. The 
groping soul seeks a soul and finds it. And 
this found and tried soul is a woman. A hand 
supports you, it is hers; a mouth touches your 
forehead, it is hers; you hear a breatliing 
close to you, it is she. To have her wholly, 
from her worship to her pity, to be never left, 
to have this gentle weakness to succor you, to 
lean on this imbending reed, to touch Provi- 
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dence with her hands, and be able to grasp it 
in her arms ; God made ps&pable, oh, what 
rapture is this! The heart, that obscure 
celestial flower, begins to. expand mysteri- 
ously. You would not exchange this shadow 
for all the light ! The angel soid is there, for- 
ever there; if she go away, it is to return; 
she disappears like a dream, and reappears 
like reality. You feel heat approaching you, 
it is she. You overflow with ser^iity, ecstasy, 
and gayety; you are radiant in yotir dark- 
ness. And then the thousand little attentioiffi 1 
The nothings which are so enormous in this 
vacuum ! The most ineffable accents of the 
human voice employed to lull you, and taking 
the place of the vanished universe. You are 
caressed through the soul. You see nothing, 
but you fed yourself adored. It is a paradise 
of darkness. 

It was from this paradise that Monseigneur 
Welcome had passed to the other. 
. The announcement of his death was copied 

by the local paper of M sur M ^ and 

on the next day Monsieur Madeleine appeared 
dressed in black, with crape on his hat 

This mourning was noticed in the town, 
and the people gossiped about it It seemed 
to throw some light upon M. Madeleine's 
origin. It was concluded that he was some- 
how connected with the bishop. "He is in 
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mournihg for the bishop of D /' was said 

in drawing-rooiis ; this elevated highly M. 
Madeleine, and gave him, suddenly and at 
once, a certain consideration in the noble 

world of M sur M . The microscopic 

Faubourg Saint Germain of the town thought 
about raising the quarantine of M. Madeleine, 
the probable relation of a bishop. M. Made- 
leine remarked the promotion he had obtained 
in the greater reverence of the old ladies, and 
the more frequent smiles from the young. 
One evening one of the dowagers belonging 
to this Jittle great world, curious by right of 
seniority, ventured to say, " M. le Maire is 
doubtless a cousin of the late bishop of 
D ?'' 

He answered, " No, madame." 

**But,** the dowager went on, "you wear 
mourning for him." 

"In my youth I was a lackey in his 
family," was the answer. 

Another thing noticed was, that whenever 
a young Savoyard passed through the town, 
looking for chimneys to sweep, the mayor 
sent for him, asked his name, and gave him 
money. The Savoyard boys told each other 
of this, and a great many passed through M. 
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VAGUE FLASHES ON THE HORIZON 



By degrees and with time all the opposition 
died out. At first there had been calumnies 
against M. Madeleine — a species of trial which 
all rising men undergo ; then it was only back- 
biting ; then it was only malice ; and eventu- 
ally all this faded away; the respect felt for 
him became complete, unanimous, and cor- 
dial, and the moment arrived in 182 1 when 

the name of the mayor was uttered at M 

sur M -with nearly the same accent as 

"monseigneur the bishop" had been said at 

D in 1815. People came for ten leagues 

rotmd to consult M. Madeleine. He settled 
disputes, prevented lawsuits, and reconciled 
enemies. Everybody was willing to accept 
him as arbiter. It seemed as if he had the book 
of natural law for his soul. It was a sort of con- 
tagious veneration, which in six or seven years, 
step by step, spread all over the country-side. 

Only one man in the town and in the de- 
partment resisted this contagion, and, whatever 
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M. Madeleine might do, remained rebellious 
to it, as if a sort of incorruptible and imper- 
turbable instinct kept him alert and on his 
guard. It would appear, in fact, as if there 
is in certain men a veritable bestial instinct, 
though pure and honest as all instincts are, 
which creates sympathies and antipathies; 
which fatally separates one nature from an- 
other; which never hesitates; which is not 
troubled, is never silent, and never contradicts 
itself; which is clear in its obscurity, in£silli- 
ble, imperious ; refractory to all the counsels 
of intelligence and all the solvents of the 
reason, and which, whatever the way in which 
destinies are wrought out, secretly warns the 
man-dog of the man-cat, and the man-fox of 
the presence of the man-lion. 

It often happened when M. Madeleine 
passed along a street, calmly, kindly, and 
greeted by the blessings of all, that a tall 
man, dressed in an iron-gray great coat, 
armed with a thick cane, and wearing a hat 
with turned-down brim, turned suddenly and 
looked after him till he disappeared ; folding 
his arms, shaking his head slowly, and raising 
his upper lip with the loweir as high as his 
nose, a sort of significant grimace, which may 
be translated, — ''But who is that man? I am 
certain that I have seen him somewhere. At 
any rate, I am not his dupe." 
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This person, who was grave, with an almost 
menacing gravity, was one of those men who, 
though only noticed for a moment, preoccupy 
the observer. 

His name was Javert, and he belonged, to 
the police. 

He performed at M sur M the 

laborious but useful duties of an inspector. 
He had not been there at the date of M. 
Madeleine's arrival. Javert was indebted for 
the post he occupied to the protection of M. 
Chabouillet, secretary of the minister of state, 
Count Angl^, at that time {defect of police at 

Paris. When Javert arrived at M sur 

M f the great manu£5u:turer's fortune was 

made, and Father Madeleine had become 
Monsieur Madeleine. 

Some police officers have a peculiar physi- 
ognomy, which is complicated by an air of 
baseness, blended with an air of authority. 
Javert had this face, less' the baseness. 

It is our conviction, that, if souls were 
visible, we should distinctly perceive the 
strange fact that every individual of the 
htunan species corresponds to some one of 
the species of animal creation; and we 
should readily recognize this truth, which 
has as yet scarce occurred to the thinker, 
that, from the oyster to the eagle, from the 
hog to the tiger, all animals are in man, and 
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that each of them is in a man; at times sev- 
eral of them at once. 

Animals are nothing else than the figures of 
our virtues and our vices, wandering before 
our eyes, the visible phantoms of our souls. 
God shows these to us in order to make us re- 
flect. But, as animals are only shadows, God 
has not made them capable of education in 
the complete sense of the term, for of what 
use would it be ? On the other hand, our souls 
being realities and having an end of their own, 
God has endowed them with intelligence ; that 
is to say, possible education. Social educa- 
tion, properly carried out, can always draw 
out of a soul, no matter its nature, the utility 
which it contains. . 

This is said, however, be it understood, from 
the restricted point of view of the apparent, 
earthly life, and without prejudice to the deep 
question of the anterior or ulterior personality 
of the beings that are not men. The visible 
me in no way authorizes the thinker to deny 
the latent me. This reservation made, let us 
proceed. 

Now, if the reader will admit with us for a 
moment, that in every man there is one of the 
animal species of creation, it will be easy for 
us to say what Javert the policeman was. 

The peasants of the Asturias are convinced 
that in every litter of wolves there is a dog, 
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which is killed by the mother, for, otherwise, 
when it grew it would devour the other whelps. 

Give a human face to this dog-son of a she- 
wolf, and we shall have Javert. 

Javert was bom in prison ; his mother was 
a fortune-teller, whose husband was at the gal- 
leys. When he grew up he thought that he 
was beyond the pale of society, and despaired 
of ever entering it. He noticed that society 
inexorably keeps at bay two classes of men, — 
those who attack it, and those who guard it ; 
he had only a choice between these two classes, 
and at the same time felt within him a rigid- 
ness, regularity, and probity, combined with 
an inexpressible hatred of the race of Bohe- 
mians to which he belonged. He entered the 
police. He succeeded. At the age of forty 
was an inspector. 

In his youth he had been stationed in the 
southern galleys. 

Before going further, let us explain the words 
** human face " which we applied just now to 
Javert. 

His human £su:e consisted of a flat nose, 
with two deep nostrils, toward which enormous 
whiskers mounted on his cheeks. You felt 
uncomfortable the first time that you saw these 
two forests and these two cavoms. When 
Javert laughed, which was rare aijd terrible, 
his thin lips parted, and displayed, not only 
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his teeth, but his gums, and a savage flat wrin* 
kle formed round his nose, such as is seen on 
the muzzle of a wild beast. Javert when seri- 
ous was a bull-dog ; when he laughed he was 
a tiger. To sum up/he had but little skull 
and plenty of jaw; his hair hid his forehead 
and fell over his brows; he had between his 
eyes a central and permanent frowq, like a 
star of anger, a gloomy look, a pinched-up 
and formidable mouth, and an air of ferocious 
command. 

This man was made up of two very simple 
and relatively excellent feelingSj but which he 
almost rendered bad by exaggerating them, — 
respect for authority and hatred of rebellion ; 
and in his eyes, robbery, murder, and every 
crime, were only forms of rebellion. He en- 
veloped in a species of blind faith everybody 
in the service of, the state, from the prime 
minister down to the game-keeper. He cov- 
ered with contanpt, aversion, and disgust, 
every one who had once crossed the legal 
threshold of evil. He was absolute, and ad- 
mitted of no exceptions. On one side he 
said: ''A functionary cannot be mistaken, a 
magistrate can do no wrong. " On the other, 
he said: "They are irremediably lost: no 
good can come of them." He fully shared 
the opinion of those extreme minds that at- 
tribute to the human law some power of mak- 
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ing or verifying demons^ and that place a Styx 
at the bottom of society. He was stoical, 
stem, and austere; a mournful dreamer; hum- 
ble yet haughty, like all fismatics. His glance 
was a gimlet, for it was cold and piercing. 
His wlu>le life was composed in two words, 
watching and overlooking. He had intro- 
duced the straight line into what is the most 
tortuous thing in the world ; he was conscious 
of his usefulness, had religious respect for his 
duties, and was a spy as another is a priest. 
Woe to the wretch who came into his clutches ! 
He would have arrested his father if escaping 
from {»ison, and denounced his mother had 
she l»x>ken her ban. And he would have done 
it with that sort of inner satisfaction which 
virtue prodiK:cs. With all this, a life of pri- 
vation, isolation, self-denial, chastity, never 
ai^ amtsement. He was the implacable duty, 
the police comprehended as the Spartans com- 
prehended Sparta, a pitiless watchman, a fero- 
cious honesty, a marble-hearted spy, Brutus 
contained in Vidocq. 

Javert's entire person expressed the man 
who spies and hides himself. The mystic 
school of Joseph de Maistre, which at this 
epoch was seascming with high cosmogony 
what were called the ultra journals, would 
not have failed to say that Javert was a 
symbol. His forehead could not be seen. 
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for it was hidden by his hat ; his eyes could 
not be seen, because they were lost under 
his eye-brows; his chin was plunged into 
his cravat, his hands were covered by his 
cufis, and his cane was carried under his 
coat. But when the opportunity arrived, 
there could be seen suddenly emerging from 
all this shadow, as from an ambush, an angu- 
lar, narrow forehead, a fatal glance, a men- 
acing chin, enormous hands, and a monstrous 
cudgel. 

In lus leisure moments, which were few, he 
read, though he hated books, and this caused 
him to be not entirely illiterate. This might 
be recognized by a certain emphasis in his 
language. 

As we have said, he had no vice. When 
satisfied with himself, he indulged in a pinch 
of snuff. This was his connecting link with 
humanity. 

Our readers will readily understand that 
Javert was the terror of all that class whom 
the yearly statistics of the minister of justice 
designate under the rubric — ^vagabonds. The 
name of Javert, if uttered, set them to flight ; 
the face of Javert, if seen, petrified them. 

Such was this formidable man. 

Javert was like an eye ever fixed on M. 
Madeleine. An eye full of suspicion and con- 
jectures. M. Madeleine noticed it in the end ; 
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but he considered it a matter of insignificance. 
He did not even ask Javert his motive, he 
neither sought nor shunned him, and endtu*ed 
this annoying glance without appearing to no- 
tice it. He treated Javert like everyone else, 
easily and kindly. 

From some remarks that dropped from 
Javert, it was supposed that he had secretly 
sought, with that curiosity belonging to the 
breed, and in which there is as much instinct 
as will, all the previous traces which Father 
Madeleine might have left. He appeared to 
know, and sometimes said covertly, that some 
one had obtained certain information in a 
certain district about a certain family which 
had disappeared. Once he happened to say, 
speaking of himself, "I believe that I have 
got him." Then he remained thoughtful for 
three days without saying a word. It seems 
that the thread which he fancied he held was 
broken. 

However, and this is the necessary correct- 
ive to that which the sense of certain words 
might have presented as too absolute, there 
can be nothing really infallible in a human 
creature, and it is the peculiarity of instinct 
that it can be troubled, thrown out, and 
routed. If not, it would be superior to intel- 
ligence, and the brute would have a better 
light than man. 
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Javert was evid^itly somewhat disconcerted 
by M. Madeleine's complete naturalness and 
calmness. 

One day, however, his strange manner 
seemed to produce an impression on M. 
Madeleine. The occasion was as follows. 
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FATHER FAUCHELEVENT 

When M. Madeleine was passing one morn- 
ing through an unpaved lane in the town^ he 
heard a noise and saw a group at some dis- 
tance. He went to the place. An old man, 
known as Father Fauchelevent, had fallen 
under his cart, and his horse was lying on the 
ground. 

This Fauchelevent was one of the few ene- 
mies M. Madeleine still had at this time. 
When Madeleine came to these parts, Fau- 
chelevent, formerly a sort of notary and a 
tolerably well-educated peasant, was doing 
badly in business. Fauchelevent had seen 
the. simple workman grow rich, while he, a 
master, was being ruined. This filled him with 
jealousy, and he had done all in his power, on 
every possible occasion, to injure Madeleine. 
Then bankruptcy came, and in his old days, 
having only a horse and cart left, and no 
family, he turned carter to earn a living. 

The horse had both thighs broken and 
could not get up. The old man was entan- 

6i 
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gled between the wheels. The fall had been 
so unfortunate, that the whole weight of the 
cart was pressing on his chest, and it was 
heavily loaded. Fluchelevent uttered lament- 
able groans. Attempts had been made, though 
in vain, to draw him out. Any irregular effort, 
any clumsy help or shock, might kill him. It 
was impossible to extricate him except by rais- 
ing the cart from below. Javert, who came 
up at the moment of the accident, had sent 
to fetch a jack. M. Madeleine came up. The 
crowd made way respectfully. 

" Help !*' old Fauchelevent cried ; " is there 
no good soul who will save an old man ?" 

M. Madeleine tiurned to the spectators. 

" Have you a jack?** 

" They have gone to fetch one," a peasant 
answered. 

** How soon will it be here?** 

"They have gone to the nearest place, to 
the Place Flachot, where there is a black- 
smith, but it cannot be brought here under a 
good quarter of an hour." 

"A quarter of an hour!" Madeleine ex- 
claimed. 

It had rained on the previous night, the 
ground was soft, the cart sunk deeper into it 
every moment, and more and more pressed 
the old man's chest. It was evident that his 
ribs would be broken within five minutes. 
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'' It is impossible to wait a quarter of an 
hour/' said M. Madeleine to the peasants 
who were looking on. 

"We must." ' 

" But do you not see that the cart is sinking 
Into the ground?" 

"Listen to me," Madeleine continued; 
" there is still room enough for a man to slip 
under the cart and raise it with his back. It 
will only take half a minute, and the poor 
man can be drawn out. Is there any one 
here who has strong loins and a good heart ? 
There are five louis to be earned." 

No one stirred. 

"Ten louis," Madeleine said. 

His hearers looked down. One of them 
muttered, "A man would have to be deucedly 
strong. And, besides, he would run a risk of 
being smashed." 

" Come," Madeleine began again, " twenty 
louis." 

The same silence. 

" It is not the good-will they are deficient 
in," a voice cried. 

M. Madeleine turned and recognized Javert. 
He had noticed him when he came up. 

Javert continued : " It is the strength. A 
man would have to be tremendously strong 
to lift a cart like that with his back." 
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Then, looking fixedly at M. Madeleine, he 
continued, laying a marked stress on every 
word he uttered, — 

*' Monsieur Madeleine, I never knew but 
one man capable of doing what you ask." 

Madeleine started. 

Javert continued carelessly, though without 
taking lus eyes off Madeleine, — 

* * He was a galley-slave. * ' 

"AhT' said Madeleine. 

"At the Toulon bagnio." 

Madeleine turned pale. 

All this while the cart was slowly settling 
down. Father Fauchelevent was gasping and 
screaming, — 

" I am choking: it is breaking my ribs: a 
jackl something— oh 1" 

Madeleine looked around him. 

"Is thore no one here willing to earn 
twenty louis and save this poor old man's life ?" 

No one stirred, and Javert repeated, — 

" I never knew but one man who could take 
the place of a jack, and it was that convict." 

"Oh, it is crushing mel" the old man 
yelled. 

Madeleine raised his head, met Javert's falcon 
eye still fixed on him, gazed at the peasants, 
and smiled sadly. Then, without ssLjing a 
word, he fell on his knees, and, ere the crowd 
had time to utter a cry, was under the cart. 
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There was a. frightful moment of expecta- 
tion and silence. Madeleine, lying almost 
flat under the tremendous weight, could be 
seen to twice try in vain to bring his elbows 
up to his knees. The peasants shouted: 
"Father Madeleine, come out!" And old 
Fauchelevent himself said: " Monsieur Mad- 
eleine, go away^! I must die, so leave me. 
You will be killed too." Madeleine made 
no answer. 

The spectators gasped. The wheels had 
sunk deeper, and it was now almost impossible 
for hi^ to get out from under the cart. 

All at once the enormous mass shook, the 
cart slowly rose, and the wheels half emerged 
from the rut. A stifled voice could be heard 
cryingy " Make haste, help !" It was Made- 
leine, who had made a last effort. 

They rushed forward, for the devotion of 
one man had restored strength and courage to 
all. The cart was lifted by twenty arms. Old 
Fauchelevent was saved. 

Madeleine rose. He was very white, al- 
though dripping with sweat. His clothes 
were torn and covered with mud. The old 
man kissed his knees, and called him the good 
God. He had on his face an indescribable 
expression of happy and celestial suffering, 
and turned his placid eye on Javert, who was 
still looking at him. 
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FAUCHELEVENT BECOMES A GAR- 
DENER IN PARIS 



Fauchelevent had put out his knee-cap in 
his fall. Father Madeleine had him carried 
to an infirmary which he had established for 
his workmen in his factory, and which was 
attended by two sisters of charity. The next 
morning the old man found a thousand franc 
note upon the stand by his bedside, with a 
line in M. Madeleine's handwriting : ** I have 
bought your horse and cart.*' The cart was 
smashed and the horse dead. Fauchelevent 
recovered, but his knee remained stiff. M. 
Madeleine, by the recommendation of the 
sisters and his cur6, procured him a situation 
as gardener at a convent in the Quartier Saint- 
Antoine, at Paris. 

Some time after, M. Madeleine was ap- 
pointed mayor. The first time Javert saw him 
wearing the scarf which gave him all au- 
thority in the town, he felt that sort of shud- 
der a dog would feel that scented a wolf 
66 
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under its master's clothes. From this mo- 
ment he avoided him as much as he could. 
When duty imperiously compelled him, and 
he could not do otherwise than appear be- 
fore the mayor, he addressed him with pro- 
found respect. 

The prosperity created in M sur M 

by Father Madeleine had, in addition to the 
visible signs we have indicated, another symp- 
tom, which, though not visible, was not the 
less significant. This is one that never de- 
ceives. When the population is suffering, 
when work is scarce and trade bad, the tax- 
payers exhaust and exceed the time granted 
them, and the state spends a good deal of 
money in enforcing payment. When the 
work abounds, when the country is happy and 
rich, the taxes are paid cheerfully, and cost 
the state little. We may say that the general 
poverty and wealth have an infallible ther- 
mometer in the cost of collecting the taxes. 
In seven years these costs had been reduced 

three-fourths in the arr9ndissement of M 

sur M , which caused it to be frequently 

quoted by M. de Villele, at that time minister 
of finances. 

Such was the state of the town when Fan- 
tine returned to it. No one remembered her. 
Happily the door of M. Madeleine's factory 
was like a friendly face. She presented her- 
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self at it, and was adoiitted to the workihop 
for women. As the trade was quite new to 
Fantine, she was awkward at it and earned 
but small wages ; but that was enough, for i^e 
had solved the proUem ; ^le was earning her 
livelihood. 
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MADAME VICTURNIEN SPENDS THIRTY 
FRANCS ON MORALITY 

When Fantine saw that she could live, she 
had a moment of joy. To live honestly by 
her own toil, what a favor of Heaven I A taste 
for work really came back to her. She bought 
a looking-glass, delighted in seeing in it her 
youth, her fine hair and fine teeth; forgot 
many things, only thought of Cosette, and 
her possible future, and was almost happy. 
She hired a small room and furnished it, 
on credit, to be paid for out of her future 
earnings, — this was a relic of her irregular 
habits. 

Not being able to say that she was married, 
she was very careful, as we have already inti- 
mated, not to drop a word about her child. 

At the outset, as we have seen, she punctu- 
ally paid the Th^nardiers. As she could only 
sign her name, she was compelled to write to 
them through the agency of a public writer. 

It was noticed that she wrote frequently. It 
was beginning to be whispered in the woman's 
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shop that Fantine '* wrote letters," and **had 
airs." 

No one spies the actions of persons so 
much as those whom they do not concern. 
Why does this monsieur never come till night- 
fall ? Why does M. So and So never hang 
up his key on Thursdays? Why does he 
always take back streets? Why does 
Madame always get out of her hack- 
ney coach before reaching her house? Why 
does she send out to buy a quire of note 
paper, when she has a desk full ? and so on, 
and so on. There are people who, in order 
to solve these inquiries, which are perfectly 
immaterial to them, spend more money, lavish 
more time, and take more trouble, than would 
be required for ten good deeds ; and they do 
it gratuitously for the pleasure, without being 
paid for their curiosity in any other way than 
by curiosity. They will follow this one or 
that one for whole days, will stand sentry at 
the corner of a street or in a gateway at night 
in the cold and rain; corrupt messengers, 
intoxicate hackney coachmen and footmen, 
buy a lady*s-maid, and make a purchase 
of a porter, — why? For nothing. For a 
pure desire to see, know, and find out. For 
itching for scanddl. And frequently these 
secrets, when made known, these mysteries 
published, these enigmas brought to daylight, 
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entail catastrophes^ duels, bankruptcies, ruin 
of families, lives made wretched, to the great 
delight of those who "found it all out," 
without any personal motives, through pure 
instinct. It is a sad thing. 

Some persons are wicked solely through a 
desire to talk. This conversation, which is 
gossip in the drawing-room, scandal in the 
ante-room, is like those chimneys which con- 
sume wood rapidly ; they require a great deal 
of fuel, and this fuel is their neighbor. 

So Fantine was watched. 

Besides, more than one was jealous of her 
light hair and white teeth. 

It was noticed that in the shop, with all the 
rest around her, she often wiped away a tear. 
These were the moments when she was think- 
ing of her child, perhaps of the man she had 
loved. 

It is a painful labor to break off all the 
gloomy connecting links with the past. It 
was noticed* that she wrote, at least twice a 
month, and always to the same address, and 
paid the postage. They managed to obtain 
the address: "Monsieur Th^nardier, inn- 
keeper, Montfermeil." The public writer, 
who could not fill his stomach with wine with- 
out emptying his pocket of secrets, was made 
to talk at the wine-shop. In short, it was 
known that Fantine had a child. " She must 
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be that sort oi a womaa.*' There -was oot 
gossip who undertook a journey to Mcntfer- 
meil, spoke to the Th€nardiers, and oo her 
return said, ** For my thirty-five francs I have 
found out all about it. I have seen the child." 
Tlie busybody who did this was a Goi^on 
of the name of Madame Victurnien, guardian 
and keeper of everybody's virtue. She was 
fifty-six years of age, and heightei^ her 
mask of ugliness with the mask of okl age. 
A querulous voice, an ungovenwd spirit. 
Surprising to say, this old woman had once 
been young ; in her youth, as far back as '93, 
she had married a monk, who escaped firom 
tfee cloisters in a red cap, and passed over 
from the Bemardines to the Jacobins. She 
was dry, rough, crabbed, sharp, thorny, almost 
venomous, never forgetting her monk whose 
widow she was and who had roughly ruled her. 
Kie was one of those nettles to which a monk 
is said to '* tiirow his frock " when he leaves 
the Church. At the Restoration she had 
turned bigot, and so energetically, that the 
priests forgave her her monk. She had a 
small estate which she left to a religious com- 
munity with much flourish. She was in very 
good standing at the Bishop's palace at Arras. 
This Madame Victumien, then, went to 
Montfermeil, and when she returned, said, 
"I have seen the child." 
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All this took time, and Fantine had been 
more than a year at the factory, when one 
morning the forewoman handed her fifty 
fiancs in the mayor's name, telling her that 
she was no longer required in the shop and 
advising her, in the name of the mayor, to 
leave the district. 

It was in this very month that the Th^nar- 
diers, after asking for twelve francs instead of 
seven, raised a claim for fifteen instead of 
twelve. 

Fantine was thunderstrudc She could not 
leave the town, for she owed her rent and for 
her furniture. Fifty ftancs would not pay 
those debts. She stammeied a few words of 
entreaty. The forewoman intimated to her 
that she must leave the shop at once. More- 
over, Fantine was but an indifferent work- 
woman. Crushed by shame more than dis- 
grace, she left the factory, and returned to 
her room. Her fault then was now known 
toalll 

She did not feel the strength in her to say 
a word. She was advised to see the mayor, 
but did not dare do so. The mayor gave her 
fifty francs because he was kind, and dis- 
diarged her because he was just. She bowed 
her head to the sentence. 
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SUCCESS OF MADAME VICTURNIEN 



The monk's widow, then, was good for 
something. 

M. Madeleine, however, knew nothing of 
all this. This was one of those combinations 
of events of which the world is full. M. 
Madeleine made it a rule hardly ever to enter 
the female work-room. He had placed at the 
head of this shop an old maid whom the cui6 
had given him, and he had entire confidence 
in this forewoman, really a respectable, firm, 
equitable, and just person, full of that charity 
which consists in giving, but not possessing 
to the same extent the charity which compre- 
hends and pardons. M. Madeleine trusted to 
her in everything. The best men are often 
forced to delegate their authority. It was 
with this full power, and in the conviction 
she was acting rightly, that the forewoman 
had tried, condemned, and executed Fantine. 

As for the fifty francs, she had given them 
out of a sum M. Madeleine had confided to 
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her for alms and for helping the workwomen, 
and for which she rendered no account. 

Fantine tried to get a servant's place in the 
town, and went from house to house. No one 
would have anything to do with her. She 
could not leave the town. The broker to 
whom she was in debt for her furniture — what 
furniture 1 — said to her, **If you go away, 
I will have you arrested as a thief." The 
landlord to whom she owed her rent, said to 
her, "You are young and pretty, you can 
pay." She divided the fifty francs between 
the landlord and the dealer, gave back to the 
latter three-fourths of the goods, only retain- 
ing what was absolutely necessary, and found 
herself without work, without a position, with 
only a bed, and still owing about a hundred 
francs. 

She set to work making coarse shirts for the 
soldiers of the garrison, and earned at this 
twelve sous a day. • Her daughter cost her ten 
sous. It was at this time that she began to 
faU in arrears with the Th^nardiers. 

An old woman, however, who lit her candle 
for her when she came in at nights, taught 
her the way to live in wretchedness. Behind 
living on little, there is living on nothing : 
there are two chamba^, — ^the first is obscure, 
the second quite dark. 

Fantine learned how she could do entirely 
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without fire in winter, how she could give up 
a bird that ate a fiarthing's worth of millet 
every two days, how she could make a petti- 
coat of her blanket aad a blanket of her 
petticoat, and how candle can be saved by 
taking your meals by the light of the win- 
dow across the way. Few know all that cer- 
tain feeble beings, who have grown old in 
want and honesty, can get out of a sou. In 
^e end it becomes a talent. Fantine ac- 
quired this sublime talent, and regained a little 
courage. 

At this period she said to a neighbor: 
" Bah I I say to myself; by only sleeping for 
five hours and working all the others at my 
needle, I shall always manage nearly to earn 
bread. And then, when you are sad, you eat 
less. Well ! suffering, anxiety, a little bread 
on one side and sorrow on the other, all will 
support me." 

In this distress, it would have be^i a stirange 
happiness to have had her little daughter with 
her. She thought of sending for her. But, 
what I to make her share her privation I And 
then she owed money to the Th^nardiers ! how 
was she to pay it ? And the traveling expenses? 

The old woman who had given her lessons 
in what may be called indigent life was a pious 
creature, named Marguerite, a devotee of gen- 
uine devotion, poor, and cluritable to the 
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poor and even to the ridi, who could just write 
her name^ **Margeritte," and beHeved in God, 
which is knowledge* 

There are many such virtues down here^ and 
one day they will be up on high. This life 
has a morrow. 

At the beginning Fandne had been so 
ashamed that she did not dare go out. 

When she was in the streets, she perceived 
that people ttumed around to look at hat and 
pointed to her; every one stared at her, and 
no one greeted her ; die cold, bitter contempt 
of the passers-by penetrated her flesh and her 
mind like an east wind. 

In small towns an unfortimate woman seems 
to be exposed to the sarcasm and the curiosity 
of all. In Paris, at least no one knows you, 
and that obscurity is a garment. Oh ! how 
glad she would have been to be back in Paris. 
But that was impossible. 

She must indeed become accustomed to dis- 
respect, as she had done to poverty. Grad- 
ually she learned her part. After two or three 
months she shook off her shame, and went out 
as if nothing had occurred. '' It is no matter 
to me/* she said. 

She came and went, with head erect and 
with a bitter smile, and felt that she was grow- 
ing shameless. 

Madame Victurnien sometimes saw her pass 
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fh)m her window ; she noticed the distress of 
the " creature whom she had made know her 
place," and congratulated herself. The 
wicked have a black happiness. 

Excessive labor fatigued Fantine, and the 
little dry cough she had grew worse. She 
sometimes said to her neighbor, ** Marguerite, 
just feel how hot my hands are !" 

Still, in the morning, when she passed an 
old broken comb through her beautiful hair, 
which ^one like floss silk, she had a minute 
of happy coquettishness. 
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RESULTS OF THE SUCCESS 



She had been discharged toward the end 
of winter ; the next summer passed away, and 
winter returned. Short days and less work. In 
winter there is no warmth, no light, no mid- 
day, for the evening is joined to the morning ; 
there is fog, twilight, the window is gray, and 
you cannot see clearly. The sky is like a cel- 
lar light, and all the day like a cellar. The 
sun has the look of a poor man. It is a fright- 
ful season; winter changes into stone the 
water of heaven and the heart of man. Her 
creditors pressed her. 

Fantine was earning too little, and her debts 
had increased. The Th^nardiers, being irreg- 
ularly paid, constantly wrote her letters, whose 
contents afflicted her, and the postage of which 
ruined her. One day they wrote her that little 
Cosette was quite naked, diat she wanted a 
woolen skirt, and that the mother must send 
at least ten francs for the purpose. She re- 
ceived the letter and crumpled it in her hands 
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all day. At nightfall she went to a barber's 
at the corner of the street and removed her 
comb. Her splendid light hair fell down to 
her hips. 

"What beautiful hair!'* the barber ex- 
claimed. 

"What will you give me for it?" she 
asked. 

"Ten francs." 

"Cut it off." 

She bought a knit skirt and sent it ta the 
Th6nardiers. 

This skirt made them furious. It was money 
they wanted. They gave the skirt to Eponine, 
and the poor lark continued to shiver. 

Fantine thought, " My child is no longer 
cold, for I have dressed her in my hair. * * She 
wore small round caps which hid her shorn 
heady and she still looked pretty in them. 

A d^urk change took place in Fantine' s heart 

When she found that ^le could no longer 
dress her hair, she began to hate all around 
her. She had long shared the tmiversal vene- 
ration ibr Father Madeleine: but, through 
constantly repeating to herself that he had dis- 
charged her and was the cause of her mis- 
fortune, she grew to hate him too, and worse 
than the rest. When she passed the factory at 
the hour when the work-people were at the 
door she {uretended to laugh and sing. 
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An old workman who once saw her doing 
so said, '' That's a girl who will come to a bad 
Old.'* 

She took a lover, the first who offered, a 
man she did not love, through bravado and 
with rage in her heart. He was a wretch, a 
sort of mendicant musician, an idle scamp, 
who beat her, and left ha:, as she had chosen 
him, in disgust. 

She adored her child. 

The lower she sank, the darker the glocxn 
became around her, the more did this sweet 
little ^igel gleam in her soul. She said, 
" When I am rich, I shall have my Cosette 
with me;" and she laughed. She did not 
get rid of her cough, wd she b^an to have a 
cold perspiration in her back. 

One day she received from the Th^aardiers 
a letter to the following effect: '' Cosette b 
sick of an epidemic disease. A miliary fever, 
as they call it, which is very prevalent. She 
must have expensive drugs, and that ruins us, 
and we cannot pay for than any longer. If 
you do not send us forty francs within a week, 
the little one will be dead." 

^le burst into a loud laugh, and said to her 
old neighbor: "Oh, they are good! forty 
francs! only that! that makes two napoleons ! 
where do th^ expect me to get them? What 
fools those peasants are !" 
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Still, she went to a staircase window and 
read the letter again. 

Then she went out into the street, still 
laughing and running. 

Some one who met her said, ''What has 
made you so merry?" 

She answered, "It is a piece of stupidity 
some country folk have written. They want 
forty francs of me — ^the boors !" 

As she passed across the market-place she 
saw a crowd surroimding a vehicle of a strange 
shape, on the box of which a man dressed in 
red was standing haranguing. He was a 
mountebank dentist going his rounds, who 
offered the public complete sets of teeth, opi- 
ates, powders, and elixirs. 

Fantine joined the crowd and began laugh- 
ing like the rest at this harangue, in which 
there was slang for the mob, and scientific 
jargon for respectable persons. The extractor 
of teeth saw the pretty girl laughing, and sud- 
denly exclaimed, "You have fine teeth, the 
girl laughing there. If you like to sell me 
your palettes I will give you a napoleon apiece 
for them." 

" What in the world is that, my palettes?" 
asked Fantine. 

"The palettes," returned the dentist profes- 
sor, "are the front teeth, the two upper ones." 

Fantine exclaimed, " How horrible !" 
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'' Two napoleons 1" an old toothless woman 
by her side grumbled, " there's a lucky girl." 

Fantine ran away and stopped her ears not 
to hear the hoarse voice of the man, who 
shouted, " Think it over, my dear : two napo- 
leons may be useful. If your heart says Yes, 
come to-night to the 7}7/ac d* Argent^ where 
you will find me." 

Fantine, when she reached home, was 
furious, and told her good neighbor Mar- 
guerite what had happened. '' Can you un- 
derstand it? is he not an abominable man? 
how can people like that be allowed to go 
about the coimtry? pull out my two front 
teeth! why, I should look horrible; hair 
grows again, but teeth ! Oh, the monster ! I 
would sooner throw myself head first out of a 
fifth-floor window on to the pavement. He 
said to me that he would be this evening at 
the Tillac d' Argentr 

''And what did he offer you?" Marguerite 
asked. 

' * Two napoleons. ' * 

" That makes forty francs." 

"Yes," said Fantine, "that makes forty 
francs." 

She became thoughtful and sat down to 
her work. At the end of a quarter of an hour 
she left the room and read Thtoardier's letter 
• again on the staircase. 
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When she returned she said to Marguerite, 
wbo was working near her : 

" Do you know what a miliary fever is?" 
** Yes,** said the old woman, " it is an ill- 



" Then it needs a good many drugs ?" 

"Oh, terrible drugs." 

" How does it attack you ?* ' 

<' It is a disease that comes all at once." 

" Does it attack children ?*' 

" More than anybody." 

''Do people die of it?" 

" Very often," said Marguerite. 

Fantine went out and read the letter once 
again on the staircase. 

At night she went out, and could be seen 
proceeding in the direction of the Rue de 
Petris, where the inns are. 

The next morning, when Marguerite en- 
tered Fantine's room before daytweak, for 
they worked together and they made one can- 
dle do for them both, she found her sitting on 
her bed, pale and chill. She had not been to 
bed. Her cap had fellen on her knees. The 
candle had been burning all night, and was 
nearly consumed. 

Marguerite st(^^)ed in the doorway, horrified 
by this enormous extravagance, and exclaimed: 

"CHi, Lord! the candle all burnt out! 
something must have happened." 
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Then she looked at Fantine, ^o turned 
her close-shaveQ bead towards her. 

Fantine seined to hare grown ten years 
older since the previous day. 

'^Jisus /' said Marguerite. " What is the 
matter with you, Fantine ?" 

"Nothii^," tiie girl answered. "Quite 
die contrary. My child will not die of that 
Rightful disease for want of assistance. . I am 
satisfied." 

As she said this she pointed to two na- 
poleons that glistened on the table. 

"Oh, Lord!*' said Marguerite; "why, 
'tis a fortune; wherever did you get tiiese 
golden louis from?" 

" I had them by me/' Fantine answered* 

At the same time she smiled. The candle 
lit up her fisice. It was a fearful smile, A red* 
dtsh saliva stained the comer of her lips, and 
she had a black hole in her mouth — the two 
teeth were pulled out 

She sent the forty francs Xo MontfermeiL 
. It had only been a trick c^ the Thdnardios 
to get money, lor Cosette was not ill 

Fantine threw her looking*g^ out of the 
window. She had kmg before left her cell on 
the second floor, for a garret under the roof, 
with no other fastening than a latch ; one of 
those attics in which the ceiling forms an 
angle with the floor, and you knock your head 
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at every step; The poor man can only go to 
the end of his room, as to the end of his des- 
tiny, by stooping more and more. She had 
no bed left ; she had only a rag she called a 
blanket, a mattress on the ground, and a chair 
without straw. A little rose-tree she had had 
withered away, forgotten, in a comer. In 
another corner she had a butter-pot to hold 
water, which froze in winter, and in ifidiich 
the different levels of the water remained 
marked for a long time by rings of ice. She 
had lost her shame, and now lost her coquetry. 
The last sign was that she went out with dirty 
caps. Either through want of time or care- 
lessness, she no longer mended her linen. As 
the heels of her stockings wore out she tucked 
them into her shoes. This could be seen by 
certain perpendicular wrinkles. She mended 
her old worn-out bodice with rags of calico, 
which tore away at the slightest movement. 
The people to whom she owed money made 
" scenes," and allowed her no rest; she met 
them in the street, she met them again on her 
stairs. Her eyes were very bright, and she 
felt a settled pain at the top of her left shoul- 
der-blade. She coughed incessantly. She 
deeply hated Father Madeleine, and she never 
complained. She sewed for seventeen hours a 
day; but a contractor hired all the female 
prisoners at reduced rates, and reduced the 
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prices of the free work-women to nine soiis a 
day. Seventeen hours' work for nine sous ! 
Her creditors were more pitiless than ever. 
The broker, who had got back nearly all her 
furniture, incessantly said to her, " When are 
you going to pay me, you hussy ?" What did 
they want of her, good God ! She felt herself 
hunted down^ and something of the wild beast 
was aroused in her. About the same time 
Thfinardier wrote to her that he had decidedly 
waited too patiently, and that unless he re- 
ceived one hundred francs at once he would 
turn poor Cosette, who had scarce recovered, 
out of doors, into the cold, on the roads, and 
she must become what she could, and could go 
to ruin if she would. * ' One hundred francs ! * * 
Fantine thought; " but where is the trade in 
which I can earn one hundred sous a day?" 
"Well ! I will sell all that is left 1" 
And the unfortunate girl went on the 
streets. 
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CHRISTUS NOS LIBERA VIT 

What is this history of Fantine? It is 
society bu3ring a riave. 

From whom ? From misery. 

From hunger, from cold, from isolation, 
fr(»a abandonment, from privation. A sor^ 
rowful barter. A soul for a bit of bread. 
Misery makes the offer, society accepts. 

The holy law of Jesus Christ governs our 
civilization, but it does not yet -permeate it ; 
it is said that slavery has disappeared from 
European civilization. It is a misstatement. 
It still exists ; but it weighs now only upon 
women, and it is called prostitution. 

It weighs upon women ; that is to say, upon 
grace, upon feebleness, upon beauty, upon 
maternity. This is not one of the least of 
man's shames. 

At the stage of this pitiful drama at which 

we have now arrived there was nothing left of 

Fantine of that which she had formerly been. 

She has become marble in becoming mud. 
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Whoever touches her feels a chill. She goes 
her way, she endures you, and she knows you 
not ; she is the figure at once dishonored and 
severe. Life and social order to her have said 
their last word. She has felt all, borne all, 
proved all, suffered all, lost all, wept for all. 
She is resigned, with that resignation which 
resembles indifference as death resembles sleep. 
She no longer shuns anything. She no longer 
fean an3rthing. Every cloud may §al\ upon 
her, and all the ocean pass over bar ! What 
matters it to her 1 The sponge is dready 
drenched. 

She believes so at least ; but it is an error 
to imagine diat man can exhaust fate, or can 
reach the bottom of anything whatever. 

Alasl itfhat are all these de^inies this 
driven pell-mell? whither go they? why are 
they so? 

He who knows that seesall the shadow. 

He is alone. His name is God, 
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THE IDLENESS OP M. BAMATABOIS 



There is in all small towns, and there was at 

M sur M in particular, a class of 

young men who nibble at fifteen hundred livres 
a year in the provinces with the same air with 
which their congeners in Paris devour two 
hundred thousand francs a yeax. They are 
beings of the great neuter species ; geldings, 
parasites, nobodies, who possess a little land, a 
little folly, and a little wit, who would be 
rustics in a drawing-room, and believe them- 
selves gentlemen in a pot-house; who talk 
about ''my fields, my woods, my peasants," 
hiss the actresses at the theatre, to prove them- 
selves men of taste, quarrel with the officers 
of the garrison, to prove themselves men of 
war, hunt, smoke, yawn, drink, smell of to- 
bacco, play at billiards, watch the travelers 
get out of the diligence, live at the caf6, dine 
at the inn, have a dog that gnaws bones under 
the table, and a mistress who places the dishes 
upon it; haggle over a sou, exaggerate the 
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fashigns, admire tragedy, despise women, wear 
out their old boots, copy London through 
Paris, and Paris through Pont-i-Mousson ; 
grow stupidly old, do not work, are of no use, 
and do no great harm. 

Had M. Felix Tholomy^ remained in his 
province and not seen Paris, he would have 
been one of them. 

If they were richer, people would say they 
are dandies. If poorer, they are idle scamps. 
They are simply men without work. Among 
them there are bores and bored, visionaries, 
and a few scamps. 

At that day, a dandy was composed of a tall 
collar, a large cravat, a watch and seals, three 
waistcoats of different colors over one an- 
other, blue and red inside, a short-waisted 
olive-colored coat, with a swallow tail, and a 
double row of silver buttons, sewn on close 
together, and ascending to the shoulders, and 
trousers of a lighter olive, adorned on the 
seams with an undetermined but alwa3rs un- 
even number of welts varying from one to 
eleven, a limit which was never exceeded. Add 
to this Blucher boots with little iron caps on the 
heels, a tall, narrow-brimmed hat, hair in locks, 
an enormous cane, and a conversation spiced 
with the puns of Potier. Above all, spurs and 
moustaches. At that period moustaches indi- 
cated the bourgeois, and spurs the pedestrian. 
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The provincial dandy wore longer spurs 
and more ferocious moustaches. 

It was the period of the struggle of the 
South American Republics against Ite king 
of Spain, of Bolivar against MoriUo. Narrow- 
brimmed hats were royalist, and called Moril- 
los, while the liberals were broad brims, which 
were called Bolivars. 

Eight or t&EL months after the events we 
have described in the previous chapter, toward 
the beginning of January, * 1823, and on a 
night when snow had &llen, one of these 
dandies, one of these idlers, — a man of '' right 
sentiments," for he wore a MoriUo, and was 
also warmly wrapped 14) in os^ of the large 
Spanish cloaks which at that time completed 
the Dsushionable costume in cold weather, — 
was amusing himself by annoying a creature, 
who was prowling about in a low-necked ball 
dress and with flowers in ha: hair, before 
the window of the c^^eis' caf6. This dandy 
was smoking, as that was a decided mark of 
£3fihion. 

£ach time this woman passed him, he made 
some remark to hor, which he £uicied witty 
and amusing, as: "How ugly you are! — 
Why don't you go to k«mel? — ^You have 
no teeth, etc., etc." This gentleman's name 
was Monsieur Bamatabois. The woman, a 
rueful, bedizened spectre, walking backwards 
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and forwards in the snow, made hinT no 
answer, did not even look at him, but stiH 
continued silently and with a gloomy rtguiaX' 
ity her walk, which every few minutes broug^ 
her xmder his sarcasms, like the condemned 
soldier running tiie gauntlet. The sdight ef- 
fect produced doubtless annoyed dte idler, for 
taking advantage of her back being tnmed, 
he crept up behind her, stifling his laughter, 
stooped to pick up a handful of snow, and 
suddenly plunged it between her bare shoul- 
ders. The girl uttered a yell, turned, leaped 
like a panther on the man, and dug her nails 
into his face with the most frightful language 
that could fall from a guardroom into the 
gutter. These insults, vomited by a voice ren- 
dered hoarse by brandy, hideously issued from 
a mouth in which the two front teeth were 
really missing. It was Fantine. 

At the noise, the officers left the caf(6 in a 
throng, the passers-by stopped, and a laugh- 
ing, jeering, applauding circle was made 
round these two beings, in whom it was diffi- 
cult to recognize a man and a woman, — the 
man defending himself, his hat on the ground, 
the woman striking with feet and fists, bare- 
headed, yelling, without teeth or hair, livid 
with passion, and horrible. 

All at once a tall man quickly broke through 
the crowd, seized the woman by her satin cor- 
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sage, which was covered with mud, and said : 
"Follow me." 

The woman raised her hand ; her passion- 
ate voice suddenly died out. Her eyes were 
glassy, she grew pale instead of being livid, 
and she shuddered with a shudder of terror. 
She had recognized Javert. 

The dandy profited by this incident to 
make his escape. 
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SOLUTION OF SOME QUESTIONS OF 
MUNICIPAL POLICE 

Javert separated the spectators, broke 
through the circle, and began walking with 
long strides toward the police-office, which is 
at the other end of the market-place, dragging 
the wretched girl afta: him. She allowed him 
to do so mechanically. Neith^ he nor she 
said a word. The crowd of spectators, in a 
paroxysm of delight, followed than with coarse 
jokes. The supreme misery is an occasion 
for obscenities. 

On reaching the police-office, which was a 
low room, heated by a stove, and guarded by 
a sentry, and having a barred glass door open- 
ing on the street, Javert walked in with Fan- 
tine, and shut the door after him, to the great 
disappointment of the curious, who stood on 
tiptoe, and stretched out their necks in front 
of the dirty window trying to see. Curiosity 
is gluttony. To see is to devour. 

On entering, Fantine crouched down in a 
comer motionless and silent like a frightened 
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dog. The sergeant on duty placed a lighted 
candle on a table. Javert sat down, took a 
sheet of stamped paper from his pocket, and 
began writing. 

Women of this class are by our laws left 
entirely to the discretion of the police. They 
do what they like with them, punish them as 
they think proper, and confiscate at will the 
two sad things which they call their trade and 
their liberty. Javert was impassible : his grave 
face displayed no emotion. And yet he was 
seriously and deeply preoccupied. It was one 
of those moments in which he exercised with- 
out control, but with all the scruples of a 
strict conscience, his formidable discretionary 
power. At this instant he felt that his high 
stool was a tribunal, and himself the judge. 
He tried and he ccmdemned. He summoned 
all the ideas of which his mind was capable 
round the great thing he was doing. The 
more he examined this girl's deed, the more 
outraged he felt It was evident that he had 
just seen a crime committed. He had seen, 
in the street, society, represented by a house- 
holder and elector, insulted and attacked by 
a creature beyond the pale of everything. A 
prostitute had assaulted a citizen. He, Javert, 
had witnessed it. He wrote on silently. 

When he had finished, he affixed his signa- 
ture, folded up the paper, and said to the ser- 
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geaataihehandedittohimr ^'Takethreei 
and lead tiiia girl to prison." Then he tamed 
to Faatine^ " You will have sixnunsths for it." 

The wietehed giil Parted. 

^^ Six months, six micntliis' inqnisonment F' 
^ffi cried;. ^^ dx months t and only earn seven 
sotB a dayl But: what will become of Co* 
setle, my cfaild^ my child! Why, I owe moK 
than a Imndred franca to Th^nardier, M. In^ 
apcctor, do you know that?" 

She dragged heisdf acroes the floor, dirtied 
by the muddy boots of all these men, without 
lising, with cksped hands, and taking long 
strides with her kneesw 

^^ Monsieur Javert," At said, *^*l aA ka 
mercy. I assure you that I was not in the 
wrong. If you had seen the beginning, y«ni 
would have seen ! I swear by the good God 
that I was not to blame. That gentleman, 
who was a stianger to me, put snow down my 
back. Had he any ri^ to put snow down 
my back when I was passing quietlly, like that, 
and dcnng nobody a harm ? It sent me wild. 
You see, I am not very wett, and besides he 
had been abusing me — ^You are ugly, y<m 
have no teeth. ' I am wdl aware that I have 
lost my teeth. I did nothing, and said to 
myself, * This gentieman is amusing himself.' 
I was civil to him, and said nothing. It was 
at tins moment be pnt the snow down my 
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back. Monsieur Javert, my good Monsieur 
Inspector, is there no one who saw it to tell 
you that this is the truth? I was, perhaps, 
wrong to get into a passion. At the moment, 
as you are aware, people are not masters of 
themselves. One is excitable. And then, 
something so cold put down your back, at a 
moment when you are least expecting it ! I 
did wrong to destroy the gentleman's hat, but 
why has he gone away ? I would ask his par- 
don. Oh ! I would willingly do so. Let me 
off this time, for this once. Monsieur Javert. 
Perhaps you do not know that in prison you 
can only earn seven sous a day, it is not 
the fault of government, but you only earn 
seven sous ; and just fancy ! I have one hun- 
dred francs to pay, or my child will be sent 
back to me. Oh, my God ! I cannot have 
her with me ! What I do is so vile I Oh, my 
Cosette, oh, my little angel of the good blessed 
Virgin, what ever will become of you, poor 
darling ! I must tell you that the Th6nar- 
diers are inn-keepers, peasants, they have no 
consideration. They insist on having their 
money. Oh, do not send me to prison. Look 
you, the little thing will be turned into the 
streets in the middle of winter to go where she 
likes, and you must take pity on that, my kind 
Monsieur Javert. If she were older she could 
earn her living, but at her age it is impossible. 
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I am not a bad woman at heart. It is not 
cowardice and gluttony that have made me 
what I am. If I drink brandy, it is through 
wretchedness. I do not like it, but it stupe- 
fies. In happier times you need only have 
looked into my chest of drawers, and you 
would have seen that I was not a disorderly 
woman, i had linen, plenty of linen. T^e 
pity of me, Monsieur Javert." 

She spoke thus, bent double, shaken by 
sobs, blinded by tears, her throat bare, wring- 
ing her hands, interrupted by a short dry 
cough, and stammering softly, with death im- 
printed on her voice. Great sorrow is a di- 
vine and terrible ray which transfigures the 
wretched. At this moment Fantine again 
became beautiful. From time to time she 
stopped, and tenderly kissed the skirt of the 
policeman's coat. She would have melted a 
heart of granite, — ^but a wooden heart cannot 
be moved. 

"Come," said Javert, "I have listened to 
you. Have you said all? Be off now, you 
have six months ! the Eternal Father in person 
could not alter it." 

On hearing this solemn phrase, " The Eter- 
nal Father in person could not alter it I" she 
und^tood that sentence was passed. She fell 
all of a heap, mtmnuring " Mercy V* 

Javert turned his back. 
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The sddia^ seized her arm. 

Some minutes previously a man had entered 
unnoticed^ he had closed the door, put hit 
back against it, ^md. heard Fantine'a despair- 
ing entreaties. 

At the moment when the soldiers laid hold 
of the imhappy girl, who would not rise, he 
emerged from the gloom, and said, — 

" One moment, if you fdease.*' 

Javert raised his eyes, and recognized M. 
Madeleine. He took off his hat, and bowed 
with a sort of vexed awkwardness. 

" Pardon, Monsieur le Maire " 

The words '' Monsieur le Maire" jHroduced 
a strange effect on Fantine. She sprang up at 
once like a spectre anerging from the ground, 
thrust back the soldiers, walked straight up to 
M. Madeleine before she could be prevented, 
and, looking at him wildly, she exclaimed, — 

'' Ah t it is you then who are Monsieur le 
Maire r' 

Th»i she burst into a laugh, and spat in his 
fiace. 

M. Madeleine wiped his face, and said, — 

^' Inspector Javert, set this woman at lib- 
erty." 

Javert felt for a moment as if he were going 
mad. 

He experienced at this instant, stroke upon 
stroke, and almost simultaneously, the most 
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violent emotions he had ever felt in bk life. 
To see a giri of the town spit in the mayor's 
£aioe was so monstrous a thing that he would 
haxiQ r^[arded it as a sacrilege even to believe 
it possible. On liie other side/ he confusedly 
made a hideous approximation in his mind 
between what this woman was and what this 
mayor might be, and then he saw with horror 
aomediing perfectly simple in this prodigious 
iBsanlt. Bat when he saw this mayor, this 
magistrate calmly wipe his ^e, and say, 
'* Set this woman at liberty/' he had a bedaz- 
zlement of stupor, so to speak ; thought and 
isi^guage failed him equally, for he had passed 
the limits of possible amazement He re- 
mained dumb. 

TliB sentence had {nroduoed an equally 
strange effect on Fantine. She raised het 
baie arm, and clung to the diimney-key of 
the stove like a tottering person. She looked 
around, and began saying in a low voice, as 
if speaking to heiself,^ — 

"At liberty I lam to be let go! I shall 
notice sent to pnscai for^ montiis! Who 
said that? it is impossible that any one said 
it I must have heard badly. It cannot be 
that monster of a mayor. Was it you, my 
good Monsieur Javert, who said l^iat I was to 
be set at liberty? Oh 1 look now! I will tell 
yoaall about it, and you wiU let me ga That 
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monster of a mayor, that old villain of a mayor, 
is the cause of it all. Just imagine, Monsieur 
Javert, he discharged me on account of a 
pared of sluts gossiping in the shop. Was 
not that horrible ! To discharge a poor girl 
.who is doing her work fairly ! After that I 
did not earn enough, and all this misfortune 
came. In the first place, there is an improve- 
ment which these gentlemen of the police 
ought to make, and that is to prevent prison 
contractors from wronging poor people. I 
will explain this to you, do you see. You 
earn twelve sous for making a shirt, but it 
falls to nine sous and then you can no longer 
live. You are obliged to do what you can. 
For me, I had my little Cosette, I was forced 
to become a bad woman. You can now un- 
derstand how it was that beggar of a mayor 
who did all the mischief. After that, I 
trampled on the gentleman's hat before the 
officers* caf6. But he had ruined my dress 
with snow. Our sort have only one silk dress 
for night. Indeed, Monsieur Javert, I never 
did any harm purposely, and I see ever)rwhere 
much worse women than myself who are much 
more fortunate. Oh, Monsieur Javert ! it was 
you who said that I was to be let go, did you 
not ? Make inquiries, speak to my landlord ; 
I pay my rent now, and you will hear that I 
am honest. Oh, Moh Dieu! I ask your 
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pardon, but I have touched the key of liie 
stove without noticing it, and made it smoke." 

M. Madeleine listened to her with deep at- 
tention. While she was talking he had felt in 
his waistcoat, had taken out his purse, and 
had opened it. It was "empty. He returned 
it to his pocket. He now said to Fantine : 

" How much did you say that you owed ?*' 

Fantine, who had only looked at Javert, 
turned round to him : 

*' Am I speaking to you ?*' 

.Then she said to the soldiers : 

" Say, now, did you see how I spat in his 
face ? Ah, you old villain of a -mayor, you 
have come here to frighten me, but I am 
not afraid of you. I am afraid of Monsieur 
Javert. I am only afraid of my kind Mon- 
sieur Javert.*' 

While saying this she turned again to the 
inspector : 

** After all, you see. Monsieur Inspector, 
people should be just. I can understand that 
you are a just man. Monsieur Javert ; in fact, 
it is quite simple ; a man who amuses himself 
at putting snow down a woman's back, that 
makes the officers laugh ; they must have some 
amusement, and we girls are sent into the 
world for them to make fun of. And then 
you came up; 3rou are compelled to keep 
order, you remove the woman who was in the 
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wrong, but, on redection, as you are kind- 
hearted, 3rou oider me to be set at liberty, ior 
die sake of xny Httle girl, for six months' im- 
prisonmeffit wcmld prevent my supporting her. 
But don't come here again, fanssy 1 Oh, I wifl 
not oome here again. Monsieur JaTert j ttej 
can do what they like to me in foture, and I 
will Bot stir. Still I cried out tOHoight because 
it hurt me; I did not at all expect that gentle- 
man's snow ; and then besides, as I liold you, 
I am not very well, — I coi^h, I have a ball in 
my stomach whidi bums, and the doctor says : 
* Take care of yourself.* Here, fed, give me 
your hand ; do not be frightened." 

She no longer cried, her voice was caress- 
ing i she hud Javert's large, coarse hand oa 
her white, delicate throat, and looked up alt 
him smilingly. 

All at once she hurriedly r^)aired die dis- 
order in her clothes, let the folds of her dress 
fall, which had been almost dragged xip to her 
knee, and walked toward the door, sa3ring to 
the soldiers softly, with a friendly nod : 

^' My lads. Monsieur Javert says I may go, 
so I will be oflC" 

She laid her hand on the ha^ ; one step 
further, and she would be in the street. 

Up to this moment Javert had stood mo- 
tionless, with his eyes fboed on the groimd, 
a^peamg in the centre of this scene like a 
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statue waidng to be pot up in its ptoper phoe. 
The sound of the hasp aroused hinu He 
jnised ^ head witii an expression of sovcfeigm 
andionty— *an esq^ession the moce MghtM, 
&e lower in the acale tfae power is pfaoed ; 
it is fieiocity in tfae wikl iseast, atrodtjr in the 
baseman. 

''Sergeant!" faesbouted, ^'doyouaotsee 
that the wench is bolting ? Wbo told fou to 
let her go?'* 

''V'saidlfadeleiDe. 

Eantine, at the jonnd of Javert's votoey 
tremUed and let go tiM hasp, bs a delected 
diief lets &11 the stolen article. At Made- 
leine's voice ^le turned, and firom this mo- 
ment, without uttering a word^intbout ei^en 
daring to breadie freely, her eyt wandered 
from Madeleine to Javert, and from Jarert to 
Maddeine, accordao^ as eacfa spoke. 

It was evident that Javert must have been 
'^ lifted off ins hinges," as people saj, when 
lie veatued to addxeas tihe sergeant as he had 
done, after the mayor's inquest tfaat Fantme 
ahould be set at liberty. Had lie gone so far 
as to forget the mayor's presence ? Had he 
finally declared to himself that it was im* 
possible for "an authority" to have given 
such an order, and that the mayor must cer- 
tainly have said, one thing for anodier without 
meaning it? Or was it that, in the presence 
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of all the enormities he had witnessed during 
the last two hours, he said to himself that he 
must have recourse to a supreme resolution, 
that the little must become great, the detective 
be transformed into the magistrate, the police- 
man become the representative of justice, and 
that, in this prodigious extremity, order, law, 
morality, government, and society, were per- 
sonified in him, Javert? 

However this may be, when M. Madeleine 
said **I,'* the inspector of police could be 
seen to turn to the mayor, pale, cold, with 
blue lips, with a desperate glance, and an im- 
perceptible tremor dl over him, and, extraor- 
dinary circumstance! to say to him, with 
'downcast eye, but in a firm voice : 

** Monsieur le Maire, that cannot be.*^ 

**Why so?" 

^'This creature has insulted a gentleman.** 

''Inspector Javert," M. Madeleine replied 
with a conciliating and calm accent, '' listen 
to me. You are an honest man, and I have 
no objection to explain myself to you. The 
truth is this : I was crossing the market-place 
at the time you were leading this girl away ; a 
crowd was still assembled; I inquired, and 
learned the circumstances; I know all ; it was 
the man who was in the wrong, and who, by 
good police rules, should have been arrested." 

JavorJ wait on : 
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** The wretched creature has just insulted 
Monsieur le Maire/' 

^^That concerns myself/' M. Madeleine 
said. " My insult is, perhaps, my own. I 
can do what I like with it." 

** I beg pardon of Monsieur le Maire. His 
insult does not belong to him, but to justice." 

^^ Inspector Javert," Madeleine replied, 
**the highest justice is conscience. I have 
heard the woman. I know what I am doing." 

'* And I, Monsieur le Maire, do not know 
what I am seeing." 

** In that case, be content with obeying." 

**1 obey my duty. My duty orders that 
this woman should go to prison for six 
months." 

M. Madeleine answered gently : 

'< Listen to this carefully : she will not go 
for a single day." 

On hearing these decided words, Javert 
ventured to look fixedly at the mayor, and 
said to him, though still in a tone of profound 
respect: 

** I bitterly r^ret being compelled to resist. 
Monsieur le Maire, it is the first time in my 
life, but you will deign to let me observe that 
I am within the limits of my authority. As 
you wish it, sir, I will confine myself to the 
affair with the gentleman. I was present. This 
girl attacked M. Bamatabois, who is an elector 
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aiul owner of that fine three-storied house, 
built of hewn stone, which Harms the corner 
of the Esplanade. Well, there are some 
things in this world 1 Hoirever this may be. 
Monsieur le Maire, this is a matter of the 
street police wfaidi ccmcems me, and I de- 
tain the woman Fantine." 

M. Maddeine upon tiiis folded his arms, 
and said in a stem irodce, which no We in the 
town had ever heard before : 

*' The affidr to which you ailode belongs to 
the municipal police. By the terms of articles 
nine, eleven, fifteen, and sixty-six, of the 
Crhmnal Code, I am the judge of it I order 
tlmt this woman is to beset at liberty." 

Javert tried a final effort. 

'* But, Monsieur le Maire ..." 

** I call your attention to article eighty-one 
of the law of December 13th, 1799, upon 
arbitrary detention." 

** Permit me, sir ... " 

*^Notawordl" 

"Still. . . " 

** Leave the room !" said M. Madeleine. 

Javert received the blow right in his chest, 
like a Rnssian soldier; he bowed down to the 
ground to the mayor, and went out. 

Pantine stood up against the door, and 
watched him pass by her in stupor. 

She, too, was sufiiering firom a strange per- 
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turlatioiu She had se^i herself^ so to speak, 
contended for by two opposing powen. She 
had seen two men strugglii^ in her presence, 
who held in their hands her liberty, her life, her 
sod, her child ; ooe of these men dragged her 
towards the gloom, the other restored her to 
the light. In this struggle, which ^be gaxd 
at through the exaggeration of terror^ the two 
m^i seemed to her giants,— one spoke as her 
demon^ the oth&c as her good aogd. The 
aogel had vanquished the demon, and the 
thing which made her shudder from head to 
foot was that this angel, this liberator, was the 
v&ty man whom she aUiorred, the mayor 
whom she had so long regarded as the cauae 
of all her woes, thia Madeleine ! and at the 
very moment when she had insulted him in 
such a hideot£S way, he saved her* Could she 
be mif^aken? Ought she then to change her 
whole soul? • • . She did not know, but she 
trembled. Sie Hstened wildly, she looked <m . 
with t&ror, and at every word that M. Made- 
Idnesaid, she felt the fearful darkness of hatred 
fede away in her heart, and something glowing 
aiKl ine&ble spring up in its place, which was 
ccMnposed of joy, confidoiiee, and love. 

When Javert had left the room, M. Mad- 
eleine turned to her, and said in a slow voice» 
like a serious man who is making an ^ast to 
restrain his tears : 
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'' I have heard your story. I knew nothing 
about what you have said. I believe that it is 
true. I feel that it is true. I was even igno- 
rant that you had left the fisurtory. Why did 
you not apply to me? But now, I will pay 
your debts, I will send for your child, or you 
can go to it. You can live here, in Paris, or 
wherever you please. I will take charge of 
your child and yourself. You will not work 
any more if you do not wish to. I will give 
you all the money you require. * You will be- 
come respectable again in becoming happy. 
And more, listen, I declare to you at this 
moment, if all be as you say, and I do not 
doubt it, you have never ceased to be vir- 
tuous and holy in the sight of God I Poor 
woman 1" 

This was more than poor Fantine could en- 
dure. To have her Cosette 1 to leave this 
infamous life 1 to live free, rich, happy, and 
respectable with Cosette! to see all these 
realities of paradise suddenly burst into 
flower, in the midst of her wretchedness! 
She looked as if stunned at the man who 
was speaking, and could only sob two or three 
times: *'0h, oh, oh!" Her legs gave way, 
she fell on her knees before M. Madeleine, 
and before he could prevent it, he felt her 
seize his hand and press her lips to it. 

Then she fainted. 
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THE COMMENCEMENT OF REPOSE 



M. Madeleine had Fantine conveyed to the 
infirmary he had established in his own house. 
He intrusted her to the sisters, who put her to 
bed. A violent fever came on ; she spent a 
part of the night in raving and talking aloud. 
At length she fell asleep. 

On the morrow, at about mid-day, Fantine 
woke. She heard a breathing close to her 
bed, she drew the curtain aside, and saw 
M. Madeleine gazing at something above his 
head. His look was full of pity and agony, 
and supplication. She followed its direction, 
and saw that it was fixed on d crucifix nailed 
to the wall. 

M. Madeleine was from that moment trans- 
figured in Fantine's eyes. He seemed to her 
surrounded by light. He was absorbed in a 
species of prayer. She looked at him for 
some time without daring to interrupt him, 
but at length said, timidly : 

** What are you doing there ?" 

113 
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M. Madeleine had been standing at this 
spot for an hour, waiting till Fantine should 
wake. He took her hand, felt her pulse, and 
answered : 

"How are you?" 

" Very comfortable. I have slept," she said. 
" I think I am better. It will be nothing." 

He continued, answering the question she 
had asked him first, and as if he had only 
just heard it : 

" I was praying to the Martyr up there." 

And he mentally added, "for the martyr 
down here." 

M. Madeleine had spent the night and 
morning in making inquiries. He had learned 
everything ; he knew in all its poignant de- 
tails Fantine's history. He continued : 

"You have suffered deeply, poor mother. 
Oh ! do not complain, for you have at present 
the dowry of the elect. It is in this way that 
human beings become angels. It is not their 
fault ; they do not know what to do otherwise. 
The hell you have now left is the ante-room 
to heaven. It was necessary to begin with 
that." 

He breathed a deep sigh, but she smiled 
upon him with the sublime smile in which two 
teeth were wanting. 

Javert had written a letter during this same 
night. He posted it himself the next mom- 
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ing at the post-office of M sur M . 

It was for Paris, and the address was : " To 
Monsieur Chabouillet, secretary to Monsieur 
the Prefect of Police." As a rumor had 
spread about the affair in the police-office, the 
lady-manager of the post, and some other per- 
sons who saw the letter before it was sent off 
and recognized Javert's handwriting, supposed 
that he was sending in his resignation. 

M. Madeleine hastened to write to the Th6- 
nardiers. Fantine owed them a hundred and 
twenty francs. He sent them three hundred, 
bidding them pay themselves out of the amount, 

and bring the child at once to M , where 

a sick mother was awaiting it. 

This dazzled Th^nardier. "The devil!** 
he said to his wife, " we must not let the brat 
go. This field-lark will become a milch cow 
for us. I see it all. Some lout has fallen in 
love with the mother." 

He replied by sending a bill for five hun- 
dred and odd firancs very well drawn up. In 
this bill two undeniable amounts figured, one 
firom a physician, the other from an apothecary, 
who had attended Eponine and Azelma in a 
long illness. Cosette, as we said, had not 
been ill. It was merely a little substitution 
of names. At the bottom of the bill Th^nar- 
dier wrote, " Received on account three hun- 
dred francs." M. Madeleine at once sent 
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three hundred francs more, and wrote, ''Make 
haste and bring Cosette." 

" Christi ! ' ' said Th6nardier, " we must not 
let the child go." 

In the meanwhile Fantine did not recover, 
and still remained in the infirmary. 

The sisters had at first received and nursed 
*' this girl ' ' with some repugnance. Any one 
who has seen the bas-relief at Rheims will 
remember the pouting lower lip of the wise 
virgins looking at the foolish virgins. This 
ancient contempt of Vestals for Ambubaise is 
one of the deepest iiwtincts of the feminine 
dignity; the sisters had experienced it, in- 
tensified by religicm. But in a few days 
Fantine disarmed them. She had all sorts of 
humble and gentle words, and ihd mother 
within her was touching. One day the sisters 
heard her say in the paroxysm of fever, *' I 
have been a sinner, but when I have my 
child by my side, that will show that God has 
forgiven me. While I was living badly I 
should not have liked to have Cosette with 
me, for I could not have endured her sad and 
astonished eyes. And yet it was for her sake 
that I did wrong, and for that reason God 
pardons me. I shall feel the blessing of the 
good God when Cosette is here ; I shall look 
at her, and it will do me good to see the inno- 
cent creatore. She knows nothing. She is an 
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angel. Do you see, my sisters ? At her age 
the wings have not yet dropped off." 

M. Madeleine went to see her twice a day, 
and every time she asked him, 

"Shall I see my Cosette soon?" 

He would answer, — 

*' To-morrow, perhaps; she can arrive at 
any moment, for I am expecting her." 

And the mother's pale face would grow ra- 
diant. 

" Oh !" she said, " how happy I shall be !" 

We have said that she did not improve. 
On the contrary, her condition seemed to 
grow worse week by week. That handful of 
snow placed between her naked shoulder- 
blades had {M-oduced a sudden check of per- 
spiration, which caused the illness that had 
smouldered in her for years to break out vio- 
lently. They were just at that time beginning, 
in the diagnosis and treatment of lung dis- 
eases, to follow the fine indications of Laen- 
nec. The physician placed the stethoscope 
to Fantine's chest, and shook his head. 

M. Madeleine said to the doctor : 

''Well?" 

** Has she not a child that she wishes to see?" 
asked the doctor. 

''Yes." 

"Well, make haste to send for her." 

Madeleine gave a start. 
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Fantine asked him : 

" What did the doctor say to you?" 

M. Madeleine forced a smile. 

'' He said that your child must come at 
once, for that would cure you." 

'* Oh," she replied, ** he is right ; but what 
do those Th^nardiers mean by keeping my 
Cosette ? Oh, she will come. Then I shall 
see happiness close to me." 

Th^nardier, however, did not '* let the child 
go," and alleged a hundred poor excuses. 
Cosette was ailing, and it would be dangerous 
for her to travel in winter. And then there 
were some small debts still to pay, which he 
was collecting, etc. 

"I will send some one to fetch Cosette," 
said Father Madeleine. " If necessary I will 
go myself." 

He wrote to Fantine's dictation the follow- 
ing letter, which she signed. 

" M. Th^nardier, 

" You will hand oyer Cosette to the bearer, who will 
pay up all little matters. 

« Yours, with great consideration, 
" Fantine." 

About this time, a great accident happened. 
However cleverly we may have carved the 
mysterious block of which our life is made, 
the black vein of destiny ever reappears in it. 
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One morning M. Madeleine was in his of- 
fice,. engaged in settling some pressing mayor- 
alty matters, in case he decided on the journey 
to Montfermeil, when he was told that Javert, 
the Inspector of Police, wished to speak with 
him. On hearing this name pronounced, M. 
Madeleine could not refrain from a disagreeable 
impression. Since the incident of the Bureau 
of Police, Javert had avoided him more than 
ever, and M. Madeleine had not seen him again. 

*' Show him in," he said. 

Javert entered. 

M. Madeleine remained seated at his table 
near the fire-place with a pen in his hand and 
his eyes fixed on a bundle of papers, which he 
was turning over and which contained depo- 
sitions of offences against the department of 
highways. He did not put himself out of the 
way for Javert. He could not refrain think- 
ing of poor Fantine and it was fitting that he 

should receive him coldly. 
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Javert bowed respectfully to the mayor, who 
had his back turned to him ; the mayor did not 
look at him, but continued to make his notes. 

Javert walked a little way into the office, 
and then halted without a word. 

A physiognomist familiar with Javert's na- 
ture, and who had studied for any length of 
time this savage in the service of civilization, 
— ^this strange composite of the Roman, the 
Spartan, the monk, and the corporal, this spy 
incapable of falsehood, this virgin detective, 
— a physiognomist aware of his secret and 
old aversion for M. Madeleine, and his con- 
flict with him about Fantine, and who re- 
garded Javert at this moment, would have 
asked himself. What has happened ? It was 
evident to any one who knew this upright, 
clear, sincere, honest, austere, and ferocious 
conscience, that Javert had just emerged from 
some great internal struggle. Javert had 
nothing in his mind which he did not also 
have on his face. Like all violent men, he 
was subject to sudden changes. Never had 
his face been stranger or more startling. On 
entering, he had bowed to M. Madeleine with 
a look in which there was neither rancor, an- 
ger, nor suspicion ; he had halted a few jrards 
behind the mayor's chair, and was now stand- 
ing there in a soldierly attitude, with the 
natural cold rudeness of a man who has never 
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been gentle and has ever been patient; he 
was waiting, without saying a word, without 
making a movement, in a true humility and 
tranquil resignation^ till the mayor might 
think proper to turn round— calm, serious^ 
hat in hand, his eyes downcast, and with an 
expression between that of the private before 
his officer and the culprit before the judge. 
All the feelings as well as all the souvoiirs he 
might be supposed to possess had disappeared. 
There was nothing left on this face, which 
was impenetrable and simple as granite, but a 
gloomy sadness. His whole peison displayed 
humiliation and firmness, and a sort of coura- 
geous despondency. 

At length the mayor laid ddwn his pen and 
half turned round. 

"Well, what is it? what is the matter, 
Javert?" 

Javert remained silent for a moment, as if 
reflecting, and dien raised his voice with a 
sad solemnity, which, however, did not ex- 
clude simplicity. 

"A culpable deed has been committed, 
Monsieur le Maire." 

"What deed?" 

" An infericMT agent of authority has failed 
in his respect to a magistrate in the gravest 
matter. I have come, as is my duty, to bring 
the fiaM:t to your knowledge." 
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« Who is this agent?" M. Madeleine asked. 

"Myself." 

"You?" 

"I." 

" And who is the magistrate who has cause 
to complain of the agent?" 

"You, Monsieur le Maire." 

M. Madeleine sat up, and Javert continued 
with a stem air and still looking down, — 

"Monsieur le Maire, I have come to re- 
quest that you will procure my dismissal from 
the service." 

M. Madeleine in his stiq)efisu:tion opened 
his mouth, but Javert interrupted him, — 

" You will say that I could have sent in my 
resignation, but that is not enough. To 
resign is honorable. I have done wrong and 
deserve punishment. I must be discharged." 

And after a pause he added, — 

" Monsieur le Maire, you were severe to me 
the other day unjustly. Be so to-day justly." 

"Ah! indeed! why? What is all this non- 
sense?" exclaimed M. Madeleine. "What is 
it that you say ? What is the culpable act you 
have committed against me? what have you 
done to me? how have you wronged me? You 
accuse yourself, you wish to be removed . . ." 

" Discharged," said Javert. 

" Discharged, very good. I do not under- 
stand it." 
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'* You shall do so, Monsieur le Maire." 

Javert heaved a deep sigh, and continued 
still coldly and sadly, — 

" Six weeks ago. Monsieur le Maire, after 
the scene about that girl, I was furious, and 
denounced you." 

" Denounced me?" 

" To the prefect of police at Paris." 

M. Madeleine, who did not laugh much 
oftener than Javert, burst into a laugh. 

"As a mayor who had encroached on the 
police?" 

"As an ex-galley slave." 

The mayor turned livid. 

Javert, who had not raised his eyes, con- 
tinued, — 

" I believed it. I have had these notions for 
a long time. A resemblance, information you 
sought at Faverolles, the strength of your 
loins, the adventure with old Fauchelevent, 
your skill in firing, your leg which halts a 
little — and in fact I don't know what stu- 
pidities ! but at last I took you for a man of 
the name of Jean Valjean." 

" Named? what name did you say?" 

"Jean Valjean. It is a convict I saw 
twenty years ago when I was assistant keeper 
at the Toulon bagnio. On leaving the galley, 
this Jean Valjean, as it appears, robbed a 
bishop, and then committed a highway rob- 
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bery on a little Savc^ard. For eight years he 
has been out of the way and could not be 
founds and I imagined — in a word, I did as I 
said. Fas^n decided me, and I denounced 
yon to the prefect/ * 

M. Madeleine, who had already taken np 
the bundle of papers again, said widi an ac-* 
cent of perfect indifference, — 

" And what was the answer you recdved ?*' 

** That I was mad r* 

«WeUr' 

"They were right." 

" It is fortunate that you allow it." 

" I must do so, for the real Jean Valjean has 
been foond." 

The book M. Madeleine was holding fell 
from his grasp, he raised his head, looked 
searchingly at Javert, said with an indescriba- 
ble accent, — 

"Ahl" 

Javert continued, — 

" The facts are as follows, Mon^eur le Maire. 
It seems that there was in the country near 
Ailly-le-Haut-Cloche, a simple sort of old 
fellow who was called Father Champmathieu. 
He was very wretched. No attention was 
paid to him. No one knows how such people 
live. Lately, this autumn, Fathet Champma- 
thieu was arrested for stealing cider applesj 
stolen from In fact, there was a robbery. 
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a wall climbed over, and branches broken. 
Our Ch^npmathieu was arrested. He had 
the branch still in his hand. The scamp was 
locked up. Up to this point it is only a 
matter for a police court. But here Provi- 
dence interposes. As the lock-up was under 
r^air, the magistrates ordared that Champ- 
mathieu should be taken to the departmoital 
priton at Arras. In this prison there is an 
ex-convict of the name of Brevet, under im- 
prisonment for some c^ence, and he has been 
made room-turnkey for his good behavior. 
Monsieur le Maire, Champmathiai is no 
sooner arrived than Brevet cries out, * Why I 
know this man; he is un fagots (An ex- 
convict.) 'Look at me, old fellow: you 
are Jean Valjean.' 'Jean Valjean? who is 
that Jean Valjean?* says Champmathieu, af- 
fecting surprise. 'Don't play the humbug 
with me,' says Brevet, ' you are Jean Valjean. 
You wore at the TcKilon bagnio twenty years 
ago. You were there with me.' Champma- 
thieu denied identity. Parblieu ! You under- 
stand. They investigated this adventure. 
This is what they found : This Champmathieu 
about thirty years ago was a pruner and wood- 
cutter at several places, especially at Faverolles. 
There his trail is lost A long time after he 
is found in Auvergne, and then in PariS; where 
he says he was a wheelwright, and had a 
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daughter a washerwoman — though there is no 
evidence of this — and lastly, he turned up in 
these parts. Now, before being sent to the 
galleys for an important robbery, what was 
Jean Valjean? a woodcutter; where? at 
Faverolles. And here is another fact: this 
Valjean's Christian name was Jean, and his 
mother's family name Mathieu. What is more 
natiural to suppose than that on leaving the 
bagnio he assumed his mother's name as a 
disguise, and called himself Jean Mathieu? 
He went to Auvergne. Of Jean the pronun- 
ciation of that region would make chauy he 
was called Chan Mathieu. Our man allowed 
this, and thus he was transformed into Champ- 
mathieu. You are following me, I suppose ? 
Inquiries have been made at Faverolles. Jean 
Valjean's family is no longer there. No one 
knows where it has gone. As you are aware, 
in those places, families frequently disappear 
in this way. You search, you find nothing. 
These people, if they are not mud, are dust. 
'And then, again, as the beginning of this 
story dates back thirty years, there is no 
longer anyone in Faverolles who knew Jean 
Valjean. They inquired at Toulon. Beside 
Brevet, there are only two convicts who re- 
member him. They are the life convicts, . 
Cochepaille and Chenildieu. These two were 
brought from the bagnio and confronted with 
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the pretended Champmathieu. They did not 
hesitate for a moment. For them, as for 
Brevet, he was Jean Valjean. The same age 
— fifty-four, the same height, the same look, 
the same man, in short. It was at this 
very moment that I sent my denunciation 
to Paris, and the answer I received was that 
I had lost my senses, for Jean Valjean was 
in the hands of justice at Arras. You can 
conceive that this surprised me, as I fim- 
cied that I held my Jean Valjean here. I 
wrote to the M. le Juge d' Instruction. He 
sent for me, and Champmathieu was brought 
in." 

"Well?" M. Madeleine interrupted him. 

Javert answered with his incorruptible and 
sad face, — 

" Monsieur le Maire, truth is truth. I am 
sorry, but that man is Jean Valjean. I recog- 
nized him too." 

M. Madeleine said in a very low voice, — 

" Are you sure ?" 

Javert broke into that sorrowful laugh which 
escapes from a profound conviction, — 

"Oh! certain." 

He stood for a moment pensive, mechan- 
ically taking pinches of sawdust to dry ink 
out of the. wooden bowl on the table, and 
added, — 

** And now that I have seen the real Jean 
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Valjean, I cannot understand how I could have 
believed anj thing else. I ask your pardon, 
Monsieur le Maire." 

While addressing these suppUcating words 
to the person who six weeks previously had 
humiliated him so deeply b^re his assistants 
and bidden him leave the room, liiis haughty 
man was unconsciously full of dignity and 
simplicity. M. Madeleine merely answered 
his entreaty with the hurried question : 
'* And what does this man say ?" 
'^ Ah 1 I>aim / Monsieur le Maire, &e afiatr 
is a bad one. If he is Jean Valjean, it is a 
second offence. Scaling a wall, breaking a 
bnmch, and steahng apples is a trespass with 
a child, a misdemeanor in a man, but a cdme 
in a convict. Forcible entry and robbery. 
It is no longer a matter for the police coints, 
but for the assizes. It is no longer imprison- 
ment for a few days, but the galleys for life. 
And there is the matter with the little Savo^ 
yard, which, I trust, will be brought up agsdn. 
The devil I There is enough to settle a man, 
is there not ? Yes, for any other than jean 
Valjean. But Jean Valjean is a sly fellow. 
In that again, I recognize him too. Any 
other man would find it warm; he would 
struggle, cry out, ' the kettle angs before the 
fire,* refuse to be Jean Valjean, et cetera. He, 
he pretends not to understand, and says, ' I 
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am ChampmadueUy I have no more to say.* 
He has a look of amazement, and plays the 
brate-beasty which is better. Ohl he is a 
clever scoundrel ! Bat no matter, the proofs 
are ready to hand ; he has been recognized 
by four persons, and the old scoundrel will be 
found guilty. He is to be tried at Arras 
assizes, and I have been summoned as a 
witness." 

M. Madeleine had turned round to his desk 
again, taken up his ps^pers, and was quietly 
turning over the leaves, reading and writing 
alternately, like a man pressed with business. 
He turned again to Javert : 

"Enough, Javert Indeed, these details 
interest me but very slightly. We are losing 
our time, and have a deal of work before us. 
Javert, you will go at once to Modier Busau- 
pied, who sells herbs at the comer of the Rue 
Saint Sanlve, and tell her to make her com- 
plaint against Pierre Chesnelong, the carter. 
That man is a brutal fellow, who almost drove 
over this woman and her diild. He must be 
puniidied. You will then go to M. Charcillay 
in the Rue Montre-de-Champigny ; he com- 
plains that there is a gutter next door which 
leaks, and is undermining the foundation of 
his house. Then you will inquire into the 
offences that have been reported to me at the 
widow Doris's, Rue Guibourg, and Madame 
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Ren^e le Boss6, Rue du Garraud-Blanc, and 
you will make out the depositions. But I am 
giving you a deal to do. Are you not going 
to be absent? Did you not tell me that you 
were going to Arras on this matter in a week 
or ten days?** 

" Sooner than that, Monsieur le Maire." 

*' On what day, then?** 

*' I think I said to Monsieur le Maire that 
the trial comes off to-morrow, and that I 
should start by to-night's diligence.*' 

Monsieur Madeleine made an imperceptible 
movement. 

" And how long will the trial last ?*' 

"A day at the most. Sentence will be 
passed to-morrow night at the latest. But I 
shall not wait for the sentence, which is cer- 
tain, but return so soon as I have given my 
evidence." 

" Very good," said M. Madeleine. 

And he dismissed Javert with a wave of his 
hand. 

Javert did not go. 

" Pardon, Monsieur le Maire," he said. 

"What's the matter now?" M. Madeleine 
asked. 

'* I have one thing to remind you of, sir." 

"What is it?" 

" That I must be discharged." 

M. Madeleine rose. 
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" Javert, you are a man of honor^ and I es- 
teem you. You exaggerate your fault. And 
besides^ it is another insult which concerns me 
alone. Javert, you are worthy of rising, not 
of sinking. I desire you to keep yotu: place. * * 

Javert looked at M. Madeleine widi his clear 
eyes, in which it seemed as if his imenlight- 
ened, but stem and pure conscience could be 
seen, and he said quietly : 

"Monsieur le Maire, I cannot agree to that. ' ' 

"I repeat," M. Madeleine replied, "that 
the affair concerns myself." 

But Javert, attending only to his own 
thoughts, continued : 

"As for exaggerating, I do not exaggerate. 
This is how I reason. I suspected you un- 
justly. That is nothing. It is the duty of 
men like myself to suspect, although it may 
be an abuse of our right to suspect our supe- 
riors. But, without proofe, in a moment of 
passion and for the purpose of revenge, I de- 
nounced you as a convict, you, a respectable 
man, a mayor and a magistrate : this is seri- 
ous, very serious. I, an agent of authority, 
insulted that authority in your person. Had 
any of my subordinates done what I have done, 
I should have declared him unworthy of the 
service and discharged him. Well! Stay, 
Monsieur le Maire, one word more. I have 
often been severe in my life. To others. 
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That was just. I was doing my duty. Now, 
if I were not severe to myself, all the justice I 
have done would become injustice. Ought I 
to spare myself, more than others? No. 
What 1 I have been only good to punish others 
and not myself? why, I should be a wretch, and 
the people who call me * that rogue of a Javert,' 
would be in the right ! Monsieur le Maire, 
I do not wish you to treat me with kindness, 
for your kindness causes me sufficient ill-blood 
when dealt to others, and I want none for my- 
self. The kindness that consists in defending 
the street-walker against the gentleman, the po- 
lice agent against the mayor, the lower classes 
against the higher, is what I call bad kindness. 
It is such kindness that disorganizes society. 
Good Lord ! it is easy enough to be kind, but 
the difficulty is to be just. Come ! if you had 
been what I believed you, I should not have 
been kind to you, as you would have seen. 
Monsieur le Maire, I am bound to treat myself 
as I would treat every one else. When I re- 
pressed malefactors, when I was severe with 
scamps, I often said to myself, 'You, if you 
ever trip, if ever I catch you doing wrong, 
look out!' I have tripped, I have committed 
a fault. So much the worse 1 I must be sent 
away, broken, discharged. I have strong arms 
and will turn laborer. Monsieur le Maire, 
the good of the service requires an example. 
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I simply demand the discharge of Inspector 
Javert." 

All this was said with an humble, proud, 
despairing, and convinced accent, which gave 
a sort of grandeur to this oddly honest man. 

" We will see," said Monsieur Madeleine. 

And he offered him his hand. 

Javert fell back, and said sternly : 

" Pardon me. Monsieur le Maire, but that 
must not be. A mayor does not give his hand 
to a spy." 

He added between his teeth : 

"Yes, a spy; from the moment when I 
misused my authority, I have been only a 
spy." 

Then he bowed deeply and walked to the 
door. 

When he reached it he turned round, his 
eyes still bent on the ground: 

"Monsiem: le Maire," he said, "I will 
continue on duty till my place is filled." 

He went out. M. Madeleine thoughtfully 
listened to his firm, sure step as he walked 
along the paved passage. 
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SISTER SIMPLICE 



The incidents which we are about to re- 
cced were only partially known at M sur 

M . But the few which were known left 

such a memory in that town, that it would be 
a serious gap in this book if we did not relate 
them in their smallest details. 

In these details the reader will encounter 
two (n^ three improbable circumstances, which 
we retain through respect for truth. 

In the afternoon that followed Javert's 
visit, M. Madeleine went to see Fantine as 
usual. 

But before going to her room he asked 
for Sister Simplice. The two nuns who at- 
tended the infirmary, who were of the order 
of Lazarists, like all sisters of charity, were 
known by the names of Sisters P6rpetue and 
Simplice. 

Sister Perp6tue was an ordinary village girl, 
a sister of charity trivially, in the most com- 
mon manner, who had entered the service of 
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Heaven just as she would have entered any 
other. She became a nun as another would 
have become a cook. This type is not rare. 
The Monastic orders willingly accept this 
clumsy peasant clay, which can be easily &sh- 
ioned into a Capuchin friar or an Ursuline 
nun. These rusticities are employed in the 
coarser duties of devotion. The transition 
from a drover to a Carmelite is no great 
shock; one becomes the other without much 
labor ; the common substratum of village and 
cloister ignorance is a ready-made prepara- 
tion, and at once places the rustic on a level 
with the monk. Widen the blouse a little 
and you have a gown. Sister Perp^tue was a 
stout nun from Marines, near Pantoise, who 
talked with a patois, sang psalms to match, 
grumbled, sugared the tisane according to the 
bigotry or hypocrisy of the patient, was rough 
with the sick, and harsh with the dying, 
almost throwing God in their faces, stoning 
their last moments with angry prayers, bold, 
honest, and red-faced. 

Sister Simplice was white with a waxen 
paleness. By the side of Sister Perp^tue, 
she was a taper beside a tallow candle. Vin- 
cent de Paul has divinely described the sister, 
of charity in those admirable words in which 
so much liberty is blended with so much serv- 
itude. "They will have no otha: convent 
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but the hospital, no other cell but a hired 
lodging, no chapel but the parish church, no 
cloister beyond the streets or the hospital 
wards, no walls but obedience, no grating but 
the fear of God, no veil but modesty." Sista: 
Simplice was the living ideal of this. No one 
could have told the age of Sister Simplice, for 
she had neva: been young, and seemed as if 
she would never grow old. She was a gentle, 
austere, companionable, cold person — ^wedare 
not say a woman — ^who had never told a false- 
hood. She was so gentle that she appeared 
fragile, but she was more solid than granite. 
She touched the wretched with her delicate 
and pure fingers. There was, so to speak, 
silence in her language; she only said what 
was necessary, and the intonation of her voice 
would at once have edified a confessional and 
delighted a drawing-room. This delicacy har- 
monized with the serge dress, for it found in 
this rough contact a continual reminder of 
heaven and of God. Let us dwell on one 
detail. Never to have told a falsehood, never 
to have said, for any advantage whatever or 
even indififerently, a thing which was not the 
truth, the holy truth, was the characteristic 
feature of Sister Simplice, it was the accent 
of her virtue. She was almost celebrated in 
the congregation for this imperturbable verac- 
ity. The Abb6 Suard alludes to Sister Sim- 
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{dice in a letter to the deaf mute Massieu. 
However sincere and pure we may be, we 
have all the brand of a little white lie on our 
candor. She had not. Can there be such a 
thing as a white lie, an innocent lie? L3ring 
is the absolute of evil. Lying a little is not 
possible ; the man who lies tells the whole lie ; 
Ijring is the face of the fiend, and Satan has 
two names — ^he is called Satan and he is called 
Falsehood. That is what she thought. As 
she thought, she practised. The result was 
the whiteness to which we have alluded, a 
whiteness i;rtiich even covered with its radi- 
ance her lips and eyes. Her smile was white, 
her glance was white. There was not a spi- 
der's web nor a grain of dust on the window 
of this conscience. When she took the vows 
of Saint Vincent de Paul she took the name 
of Simplice through special choice. Simplice 
of Sicily, our readers will remember, is the 
saint who sooner let both her breasts be 
plucked out than say she was a native of Se- 
geste, as she was bom at Syracuse, though the 
falsehood would have saved her. Such a pa- 
tron saint suited this soul. 

Sister Simplice on entering the order had 
two &ults, of which she had gradually cor- 
rected herself; she had a taste for dainties and 
was fond of receiving letters. Now she never 
read any thing but a prayer-book in large type 
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and in Latin. She did not undecstand Latin^ 
but she understood the book. 

This pious woman had conceived an affec- 
tion for Fantine, as die probably recognized 
the latent virtue in her, and almost entirely 
devoted herself to nursing her. 

M. Madeleine took Sister Simplice on one 
side and recommended Fantine to her with a 
singular accent, which the sister remembered 
afterwards. 

On leaving the sister he went to Fantine. 

Fantine daily awaited the appearance of M. 
Madeleine, as one awaits a ray of warmth and 
light. 

She said to the sisters, " I only live when 
M. le Maire is here." 

This day she was very feverish, and so soon 
as she saw M. Madeleine she asked him, — 

^'AndCosette?" 

He replied with a smile : 

** Very soon." 

M. Madeleine while with Fantine seemed 
the same as usual. Only that he remained 
with her an hour instead of half an hour, to 
her great delight. He made a thousand 
charges to everybody not to allow the patient 
to want for anything. It was noticed at one 
moment that his countenance became very 
sombre. But this was explained when it was 
learned that the physician had bent down 
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to his ear and said, '' She is rapidly sink- 
ing." 

Then he returned to the mayor's office, and 
the office clerk saw him attentively examining 
a road-map of France which hung in his room. 
He made a few figures in pencil on a piece of 
paper. 
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- ^ r ia:^\>]cac:vy of master 

SCAUFFLAIRE 

t r itn the major's office M. Madeleine pro- 

r^:d to the end of the town t- - the estahlish- 

^':t of a Fleming called Mrj>. ' ^raiifflaer, 

.tized into Scaufilairc, w'^ u i* ■ --A *^' r-es 

'■ reach this place tne •;. va ■ ^ its 

. r an unfreq: len ted st ree ' , , . - '• <* - • > ' 

s • rt' -:>{ t!:c ]\^rish pr'est. 1 ■ ^ 'v:..-, 

r : t.» l>e a worthy an G a *)ecta])Ie ri-.*.. vi.'j 

'* good advire. At iK .* •♦•tnejit when M. 

leine came in front of .1 ■ ' se there was 

jne person in the street, ahd t.e noticed 

: ^wing circums:ances : M. le Maire, after 

'he house, stop]^ 1, stood still for a 

• \ . n turned back and walked up to 

h t . J )r, which WIS a common one with 

■ n k]ii>cker. He quickly seized the 

' cr and lifted it ; then he stopped again 

in deep thought, and after a few 

instead of knocking, he softly let 

•or fall back in its place and went 
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THE PERSPICACITY OF MASTER 
SCAUFFLAIRE 

From the mayor's office M. Madeleine pro- 
ceeded to the end of the town to the establish- 
ment of a Fleming called Master Scaufflaer, 
gallicized into Scaufflaire, who let out horses 
and gigs. 

To reach this place the nearest way was 
through an unfrequented street, in which stood 
the house of the parish priest. The curi was 
said to be a worthy and respectable man, who 
gave good advice. At the moment when M. 
Madeleine came in front of his house there was 
only one person in the street, and he noticed 
the following circumstances : M. le Maire, after 
passing the house, stopped, stood still for a 
moment, then turned back and walked up to 
the curb's door, which was a common one with 
an iron knocker. He quickly seized the 
knocker and lifted it ; then he stopped again 
as if in deep thought, and after a few 
seconds, instead of knocking, he softly let 
the knocker fall back in its place and went 
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on with a sort of haste which he had not dis- 
played previously. 

M. Madeleine found Master Scaufflaire at 
home and engaged in mending a set of harness. 

" Master Scaufflaire," he asked him, " have 
you a good horse ?" 

" Monsieur le Maire," the Fleming replied, 
" all my horses are good. What do you mean 
by a good horse?" 

''I mean a horse that can cover twenty 
leagues of ground in a day." 

'* The devil 1" said the Fleming ; " twenty 
leaguesl" 

"Yes." 

** Harnessed in a calniolet ?" 

*'Yes." 

"And how long will it rest after the 
journey?" 

" It must be in a condition to start again 
the next morning if necessary." 

" To go the same distance back?" 

"Yes." 

''Diablet Diable t and it is twenty 
leagues?" 

M. Madeleine took from his pocket the 
paper on which he had penciled the figures. 
He showed them to the Fleming. They were, 

" You see," he said, " total, nineteen and a 
half, or call them twenty leagues." 
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" Monsieur le Maire," the Fleming contin- 
ued, * *I can suit you. My little white horse, you 
may have seen it pass sometimes, is an animal 
from the Bas Boulonnais, and full of fire. 
They tried at first to make a saddle-horse of it. 
Bah I it reared and threw everybody that got 
on its back. It was supposed to be vicious, 
and they did not know what to do with it. I 
bought it. I put it in a cabriolet. That was 
just what it wanted ; it is as gentle as a girl, 
and goes Hke the wind. But you must not try 
to get on its back. It has no notion of being 
a saddle-horse. Everybody has his ambition. 
It appears as if the horse had said to itself, 
'Draw, yes; carry, no.' *' 

" And it will go the distance?" 

*' At a trot, and under eight hours, but on 
certain conditions." 

"What are they?" 

*' In the first place, you will let it breathe 
for an hour half way; it will feed, and you 
must be present while it is doing so, to pre- 
vent the hostler stealing the oats, for I have 
noticed that at inns oats are more frequently 
drunk by the stable-boys than eaten by the 
horses." 

" I will be there." 

** Secondly, . . . is the cabriolet for Mon- 
sieur le Maire?" 

"Yes." 
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" Monsieur le Maire knows how to drive?" 

''Yes." 

" Well, Monsieur le Maire will travel alone 
and without baggage, in order not to over- 
weight the horse ?' * 

''Agreed." 

" But, M. le Maire not having anyone with 
him, will be obliged to take the trouble to 
look after the oats himself." 

"Very well." 

" I shall want thirty francs a day, and the 
days of rest paid for as well. Not a farthing 
less, and the horse's keep at the charge of M. 
le Maire." 

M. Madeleine took three napoleons from 
his purse and laid them on the table. 

" There are two days in advance." 

" In the fourth place, a cabriolet would be 
too heavy for such a journey and tire the horse. 
Monsieur le Maire must oblige me by travel- 
ing in a little tilbury I have." 

"I consent." 

" It is light, but it is open." 

"I do not care." 

" Has Monsieur le Maire considered that it 
is now winter?" 

M. Madeleine made no answer, and the 
Fleming continued : 

" That it is very cold ?" 

M. Madeleine was still silent. 
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Master Scaufilaire continued : 

"That it may rain?" 

The mayor raised his head and said : 

" The tilbury and the horse will be before 
my door at half-past four to-morrow morn- 
ing?" 

"Very good, M. le Maire,** Scaufilaire 
answered, then, scratching with his thumb- 
nail a stain in the wood of his table, he con- 
tinued, with that careless air with which the 
Flemings so cleverly conceal their craftiness. 

" Why, I have just thought of it ! Monsieur 
le Maire has not told me where he is going. 
Where is Monsieur le Maire going?" 

He had thought of nothing else since the 
beginning of the conversation, but, without 
knowing why, he had not dared to ask the 
question. 

"Are your horse's fore legs good?" said 
M. Madeleine. 

" Yes, Monsieur le Maire; you will hold it 
up a little in going down-hill. Are there 
many hills between here and the place you are 
going to?" 

" Do not forget to be at my door at half- 
paet four exactly," M. Madeleine answered, 
and went away. 

The Fleming stood "like a fool," as he 
said to himself, a little while after. 

M. le Maire had been gone some two or 
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three minutes when the door opened again ; it 
was M. le Maire. 

He still wore the same impassive and pre- 
occupied air. 

*' Monsieur Scaufflaire," he said^ ** at how 
much do you value the tilbury and horse you 
are going to let me, one carrying the other?" 

" One drawing the other," said the Fkm* 
ing, with a loud laugh. 

" As you Hke. How much ?' ' 

^' Does M* le Maire wish to buy them of 
me?" 

'' No, but I should like to guarantee them 
against any accident. When I come back you 
can return me the amount. At what sum do 
you estimate the horse and the cabriolet?" 

"At five hundred francs, Monsieur le 
Maire." 

"Here Aey are." 

M. Madeleine laid a bank-note on the table, 
&en went out, and this time did not come back^ 

Master Scaufflaire regretted frightfully that 
he had not said a thousand francs. Tilbury 
and horse, at a fair valuation, were worth about 
a hundred ^us. 

The Fleming called his wife and told her 
what had occurred. " Where the deuce can 
M. le Maire be going?" They held a coun- 
cil. " He is going- to Paris," said the wife. 
" I don't believe it," said the husband. 
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M. Madeleine had left, forgotten, on the 
mantel-piece the paper on which he had 
written the figures. The Fleming took it 
up and examined it. '^ Five, ^ eight and 
a half; why, that must mean post stations/' 
He turned to his wife: "I have found Jt 
out." "How?" "It is five leagues from 
here to Hesdin, six from Hesdin to Saint 
Pol, and eight and a half from Saint Pol to 
Arras. He is going to Arras." 

In the meanwhile M. Madeleine had re- 
turned home. He had taken the longest 
road, as if the door of the priest's house were 
a temptation to him which he wished to avoid. 
He went up to his bed-room and locked him- 
self in, which was not unusual, for he was 
fond of going to bed at an early hour. Still, 
the concierge of the factory, who was at the 
same time M. Madeleine's only servant, re- 
marked that his candle was extinguished at 
a quarter-past eight, and mentioned the fact 
to the cashier when he came in, adding : 

"Can M. le Maire be ill? I thought he 
looked somewhat strange to-day." 

The cashier occupied a room exactly under 
M. Madeleine's. He paid no attention to the 
remarks of the concierge, but went to bed 
and fell asleep. About midnight he woke 
with a start, for he heard in his sleep a noise 
above his head. He listened. It was a foot- 
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fall coming and going, as if some one were 
walking about in the room above him. He 
listened more attentively, and recognized M. 
Madeleine's step. This seemed to him strange, 
for usually no sotmd could be heard from the 
mayor's room till he rose. A moment later 
the cashier heard something like a wardrobe 
open and shut. Then a piece of furniture 
was moved, there was a silence, and the walk- 
ing began again. The cashier sat up in bed, 
broad awake, looked out, and through his 
window noticed on a wall opposite the red 
reflection of a lighted window. From the 
direction of the rays it could only be the win- 
dow of M. Madeleine's bed-room. The re- 
flection flickered as if it came from a Are 
rather than from a candle. The shadow of 
the framework could not be traced, which 
proved that the window was wide open. Con- 
sidering the cold, this was a curious fact. The 
cashier fell asleep. An hour or two later he 
woke again. The same slow and regular foot- 
fall was still audible above his head. 

The reflection was still cast on the wall, but 
was now pale and quiet, as if it came from a 
lamp or a candle. The window was still 
open. 

This is what was occurring in M. Mad- 
eleine's bed-room. 
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A TEMPEST IN A BRAIN 



The reader has doubtless guessed that M. 
Madeleine is no other than Jean Valjean. 

We have already looked into the depths of 
this conscience; the moment has arrived to 
look into them again. We do not do this 
without emotion or tremor. There is nothing 
more terrifying than this species of contem- 
plation. The mind's eye can nowhere find 
greater brilliancy or greater darkness than 
within man; it cannot dwell on anything 
which is more formidable^ more complex, 
more mysterious, and more infinite. There is 
a spectacle grander than the ocean, and that 
is the sky ; there is a spectacle grander than 
the sky, it is the interior of the soul. 

To write the poem of the human con- 
science, were the subject only one man, and 
he the lowest of men, would be to reduce all 
epic poems into one supreme and final epos. 
Conscience is the chaos of chimeras, of lusts, 
and of temptations, the furnace of dreams, 
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the lurking-place of ideas which are our 
shame ; it is the pandemonium of sophistry, 
the battle-field of the passions. At certain 
hours penetrate through the livid £isu:e of a 
human being who reflects, look into his soul, 
peer into the darkness. Beneath the external 
silence there are combats of giants, such as we 
read of in Homer; melees of dragons and 
hydras, and clouds of phantoms, as in Milton ; 
and ghostly labyrinths, such as Dante intro- 
duces us to. A gloomy thing is that infini- 
tude which every man bears within him, and 
by which he measures despairingly the voli- 
tions of his brain and the actions of his life. 

Alighieri one day came to a sinister gate, 
before which he hesitated. We have one be- 
fore us, on the threshold of which we also 
hesitate. Let us enter, notwithstanding. 

We have but little to add to what the reader 
already knows as having happened to Jean 
Valjean since his adventure with Little Ger- 
vais. From that moment, as we have seen, he 
became another man. He made himself what 
the bishop wished to make him. It was more 
than a transformation, it was a transfiguration. 

He succeeded in disappearing, sold the 
bishop's plate, keeping only the candlesticks 
as a souvenir, passed through France, reached 

M sur M , conceived the idea we have 

described, accomplished what we have nar- 
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rated, managed to make himself unassailable 
and inaccessible, and henceforth settled at 
M — — sur M , happy at feeling his con- 
science saddened by the past and the first 
half of his existence contradicted by the last 
half; he lived peacefully, reassured and trust- 
ing, and haring but two dioughts — to hide his 
name and to sanctify his life ; to escape from 
men and to return to God. 

Theise two thoughts were so clpsely blended 
in his mind, that they only formed one ; they 
were both equally abscnrbing and imperious, 
and governed his slightest actions. Usually 
they were in accord in regulating the conduct 
of his life; they turned him toward the 
shadow; they rendered him beneficent and 
simple, they counseled him to the same things. 
At times, however, there was a conflict be- 
tween them. In sudi cases, it will be remem- 
bered, the man whom the whole country of 

M sur M — — called Monsieur Madeleine 

did not hesitate to sacrifice the first to the 
second, — ^his security to his virtue. Thus, 
despite of all his reserve and prudence, he 
had kept the bishop's candlesticks, worn 
mourning for him, summoned and questioned 
all the little Savoyards who passed through the 
town, inquired after the family at FaveroUes, 
and saved the life of old Fauchelevent, in 
spite of the alarming insinuations of Javert. 
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It seemed, as we have already remarked, that 
he thought, after the example of all those who 
have been wise, holy, and just, that his first 
duty was not toward himself. 

Still, we are bound to say, nothing like the 
present had before occurred. 

Never had the two ideas which governed 
the unhappy man whose sufferings we are 
describing entered upon so serious a struggle. 
He comprehended confusedly, but deeply, 
from the first words which Javert uttered on 
entering his office. At the moment when the 
name which he had buried so deeply was so 
strangely pronounced, he was struck with 
stupor, and, as it were, intoxicated by the 
sinister grotesqueness of his destiny, and, 
through this stupor, he felt that shudder which 
precedes great storms ; he bowed like an oak 
at the approach of a storm, like a soldier be- 
fore a coming assault. He felt the shadows 
full of thunder and lightning collecting ov«r 
his head. Even while listening to Javert he 
had a thought of going, of running, of de- 
nouncing himself, dragging this Champ- 
mathieu out of prison, and taking his place; 
this was painful, like an incision in the living 
flesh, but it passed away, and he said to him- 
self, " Let us see ! Let us see !** 

He repressed this first generous movement, 
and recoiled before his heroism. 
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It would doubtless be grand if, after the 
bishop's holy words, after so many years of 
repentance and abnegation, in the midst of a 
penitence so admirably commenced, this man, 
even in the presence of such a terrible con- 
jecture, had not failed for a moment, but con- 
tinued to inarch at the same pace toward this 
open abyss, at the bottcmi of which was 
heaven ; this would have been grand, but it 
did not take place. We are bound to describe 
all the things that took place in this soul, and 
cannot say that this was one of them. What 
carried him away first was the instinct of self- 
preservation ; he hastily collected his ideas, 
stifled his emotion, took into consideration 
the presence of Javert, that great danger, 
adjourned any resolution with the firmness of 
terror, deadened himsetf against what he had 
to do, and resumed his calmness as a gladiator 
picks up his bucklar. 

For the remainder of the day he was in the 
same state — a hurricane within, a deep tran- 
quility outside, — and he only took what may 
be called "conservative measures." All was 
still confused and jumbled in his brain ; the 
trouble in it was so great that he did not see 
distinctly the outline of any idea, and he 
could have said nothing about himself, save 
that he had received a heavy blow. 

He went as usual to Fantine's bed of pain, 
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and prolonged his visit, with a kindly instinct, 
saying to himself that he must act thus, and 
recommended her to the sisters in the event 
of his being obliged to go away. He felt 
vaguely that he must perl)i4)s go to Arras; 
and« though not the least in tiie world de* 
cided about the journey, he said to himself 
that, safe from su^)icion as be was, there 
would be no harm in being witness of what 
might take place, and he hired Scaufflaire's 
tilbury, in order to be ready for any event. 

He dined with considerable appetite. 

On returning to his bedroom he reflected. 

He examined lus situation and found it an 
nnheard-of one, — so unheard-of that, in the 
midst of his reverie, through sonde almost in* 
explicable impulse of aoxietyi he. rose from 
his diair and bolted his door. He was afraid 
lest something might enter. He barricaded 
himself against the possible. 

A moment after, he blew out his light. It 
annoyed him. 

He fancied that he might be over-se^i. 

By whom, somebody ? 

Alas, what he wanted to keep out had en* 
tered ; what he wished to blind was looking 
at him: his conscience. 

His conscience, that is to say, God. 

Still, at the first moment, he deceived him- 
self; he had a feeling of security and solitude ; 
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the bolt AiOty he thought himself impregna- 
ble ; the candle put out, he felt himself invis- 
ible. Then he r^ained his self-possession; 
and he put his elbows on the table, leaned 
his head on his hand, and set himself to medi- 
tating in the darkness* 

"Where am I? Am I not dreaming ? What 
was I told ? Is it really true that I saw that 
Javert, and that he spoke to me so? Who 
can this ChampmatMeu be? He resembles 
me, then? Is it possible? When I think 
^lat I was so tranquil yesterday, and so fax 
from suspecting anjrthing ! What was I doing 
yesterday at this hour? What is there in this 
thing? How will it turn out? What am I 
to do?" 

Such was tiie torment he was in. His brain 
had not the strength to retain ideas; they 
passed like waves, and he clutched his fore- 
head wi^ both hands to stop them. 

From this tumult which overthrew his wits 
and reason, and from which he sought to draw 
an evidence and a resoiution, nothing issued 
but agony. 

His head was burning. He went to the 
window and threw it wide qpen. There were 
no stars in the heavens. He went back and 
sat down by the table. 

The first hour passed away thus. 

Gradually, however, vague outlines b^;aa 
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to shape themselTCs, and become fixed in his 
thoughts, and he could observe with the pre- 
cision of reality some details of the situation, 
if not its entirety. He began by recognizing 
that, however critical and extracnrdinary this 
situation might be, he was completely the 
master of it. 

His stupor was only augmented. 

Independently of the stem and rdigious 
object he proposed to himself in his actions, 
all that he had done up to this day was only a 
hole he had dug in which to bury his name. 
That which he had always most feared, in his 
hours of reflection, in his sleepless nights, was 
ever to hear that name pronounced ; he said 
to himself that this would be to him the end 
of ever3rthing; that on the day when that 
name reappeared, it would cause his new life 
to vanish from around him, and, who could 
say, possibly the new soul within him. He 
shuddered at the mere thought that this could 
be possible. Assuredly, if any one had told 
him at such moments that the hour would 
arrive in which this name would echo in his 
ear, when the hideous word, Jean Valjean, 
would suddenly emerge from the night and 
rise before him, when this formidable light 
which dissipated the mystery with which he 
surrounded himself would suddenly shine 
above his head, and that the name would no 
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longer menace him, that the light would pro- 
duce only a denser gloom, that this rent veil 
would increase the mystery, that the earth- 
quake would consolidate his edifice, that this 
prodigious incident would have no other re- 
sult, if he thought proper, he himself, but to 
render his existence clearer and yet more im- 
penetrable, and that, from his confrontation 
with the phantom of Jean Valjean, the good 
and worthy citizen, M. Madeleine, would come 
forth, more honored, more peaceM, and more 
respected than ever, — ^if any one had told him 
this, he would have shaken his head, and con- 
sidered such remarks insensate. Well, pre- 
cisely all this had really happened, all this 
heap of impossibilities was a fact, and God 
had permitted all these wild things to become 
real things. 

His reverie continued to grow clearer. Each 
moment he comprehended his position better. 

It seemed to him that he had just awakened 
from some extraordinary dream, and that he 
found himself slipping on an incline in the 
middle of the night, erect, shuddering and 
recoiling in vain from the brink of an abyss. 
He distinctly saw in the shadows an unknown 
man, a stranger, whom destiny took for him, 
and thrust into the gulf in his place. In order 
that the gulf should close, some one must fall 
in, he, or the. other. 
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He had no necessity to do any thing. 

The cleamen became completei and he 
confessed to himself this^ — that his place was 
vacant at the galleys ; that^ whatever he might 
do, it constantly expected him, that the rob* 
bery of little Gorvais sent him back to it, that 
this vacant place would wait for him and at* 
tract him, until he filled it, and that this was 
inevitable and fatal. And then he said to 
himself: that at this moment he had a substi- 
tute — ^that it seemed a man of the name of 
Champmathieu had this ill-luck, and that, in 
future, himself at the bagnio in the person of 
this Champmathieu, and present in society 
under the name of M. Madeleine, he would 
have nothing more to fear, provided that he 
did not prevent men from sealing over the 
head of this Champmathieu this stone of in- 
famy which, like the tombstone, falls once 
and is never raised again. 

All this was so violent and so strange, that 
he suddenly felt within him that species of 
indescribable movement which no man expe- 
riences more than twice or thrice in his life, a 
aort of convulsion of the conscience, which 
disturbs every thing doubtful in the heart, 
which is composed of irony, joy, and despair, 
and w|uch might be called an intanal burst 
of laughter. 

He suddenly relit his candle. 
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«' Well, what I" said he, " what am I afraid 
of? what reason have I to have such thoughts? 
here I am saved ! all is settled. There was 
only one half-open door through which my 
past could burst in upon my life : and that 
door is now walled up ! forever ! That Javert, 
who has so long annoyed me, the formidable 
instinct which seemed to have scented me, 
and had scented me, in fact, that frightful dog 
ever making a point at me, is routed, engaged 
elsewhere, and absolutely thrown off the scent ! 
He is henceforth satisfied, he will leave me 
at peace ; he has gotten his Jean Valjean ! 
Who knows, it is probable that he may wish to 
leave the town. And all this has taken place 
without my interference. And I had nothing 
to do with it. What is there so unlucky in it 
all ? On my word, anybody who saw me 
would believe that a catastrophe had befallen 
me. After all, if some people are rendered 
unhappy, it is no fault of mine. Providence 
has done it all. That is what it decrees, ap- 
parently. Have I the right to derange what 
it arranges ? What is it that I am going to 
interfere in ? It does not concern me. What ! 
I am not satisfied? Why! what else can I want? 
I have attained the object to in^iich I have 
been aspiring for so many years, the dream of 
my nights, the burden of my prayers — security. 
It is God that wills it. I have nothing to do 
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against the will of God. And why has God 
willed it ? That I may continue what I have 
begun ; that I may do good ; that I may one 
day be a grand and encouraging example; 
that it may be said that there is after all a 
little happiness attaching to the penance I 
have undergone, and to that virtue to which I 
have returned. Really I cannot understand 
why I was so afraid just now about visiting 
that worthy cm€, telling all to him as to a 
confessor, and asking his advice ; this is cer- 
tainly what he would have advised me. It is 
settled; let us let matters take their course! 
let us leave the decision to the good God !" 

He spoke this in the depths of his conscience, 
hanging over what might be called his own 
abyss. He got up from his chair and walked 
about the room : " Come,'* he said, " I will 
think no more of it; I have made up my 
mind. ' ' But he felt no joy. 

Quite the contrary. 

It is no more possible to prevent thought 
from reverting to an idea than the sea from 
returning to the shore. With the sailor this is 
called the tide, with the culprit it is called re- 
morse. God heaves the soul like the ocean. 

After a few moments, whatever he might do, 
he resumed the gloomy dialogue in which it 
was he who spoke and he who listened, saying 
what he wished to be silent about, listening to 
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what he did not desire to hear, yielding to 
that mysterious power which said to him 
** think/' as it did, two thousand years ago, 
to another condemned man, "go on." 

Before going further, and in order to be 
fully understood, let us insist on a necessary 
observation. 

It is certain that men talk to themselves ; 
there is not a thinking being who has not 
realized the fact. It might be said, even, that 
the Word is never a more magnificent mystery 
than when it goes, in the interior of a man, 
from his thought to his conscience, and returns 
from his conscience to his thought. It is only 
in this sense that the words frequently em- 
ployed in this chapter, he said, he exclaimed, 
must be understood ; men talk to themselves, 
speak to themselves, cry out within them- 
selves, but the external silence is not inter- 
rupted. There is a grand tumult ; ever)rthing 
speaks within us, excepting the mouth. 
The realities of the soul, for all that they 
are not visible and palpable, are not the less 
realities. 

He asked himself, then, what he had arrived 
at. He cross-questioned himself about this 
"resolution taken.'* He confessed to him- 
self that all he had arranged in his mind was 
monstrous, and that " to let the matter alone, 
not to interfere with God,*' was simply hor- 
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rible. To allow this mistake of destiny and 
of men to be accomplished, not to {nevent it, 
to lend himself to it by his silence, do nothing, 
in short, was to do everything ; it was the last 
stage of hypocritical baseness ; it was a crime, 
low, cowardly, cunning, abject, hideous ! 

For the first time during eight years this 
hapless man had the taste of a bad thought 
and a bad action. 

He spat it out in disgust. 

He continued to cross-question himself. He 
asked himself sternly what he had meant by 
the words, " my object is attained ?" He de- 
clared to himself that his life had an object, in 
fact. But what object? To conceal his 
name I to deceive the police ! Was it for so 
paltry a thing that he had done all that he 
had effected? had he not another object 
which was the great and true one? To save 
not his person, but his soul ? To become once 
again honest and good ? To be an upright 
man ! was it not that above all, that alone, 
which he had alwsLys desired, and which the 
bishop had enjoined upon him? Close the 
door on his past ? But he would not close it, 
great God ! he would open it again by com- 
mitting an infamous action. He was becom- 
ing a robber once more, and the most odious 
of robbers ! he was robbing another man of 
his existence, his life, his peace, and his place 
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in the snnshine. He was becoming an assassin, 
he was killing, morally killing, a wretched 
man ; he was inflicting on him the frightful 
living death, the open-air death, which is 
called the galleys. On the other hand, if he 
gave himself up, freed this man who was suf- 
fering from so grievous an error, resumed his 
name, became through duty the convict Jean 
Valjean, that would be really completing his 
resurrection, and eternally closing the inferno 
from which he was emerging! falling back 
into it ^parently would be leaving it in 
reality! He must do this; he would have 
done nothing unless he did this ; all his life 
would be useless ; all his repentance thrown 
away. He had only to ask the question, 
" What is the use?" He felt that the bishop 
was here, that he was the more present be- 
cause he was dead, that the bishop was stead- 
fastly looking at him, and that henceforth 
Madeleine the mayor would be an abomina- 
tion to him, and Jean Valjean, the convict, 
admirable and pure in his sight. Men saw his 
mask, but the bishop saw his face. Men saw 
his Hfe, but the bishop saw his conscience. 
He must consequently go to Arras, deliver the 
false Jean Valjean, and denounce the true one. 
Alas ! this was the greatest of sacrifices, the 
most poignant of victories, the last step to 
take ; but he must take it. Frightful deStiny 
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his ! he could not obtain sanctity in the sight 
9f Heaven unless he returned to infamy in 
the sight of man. 

" Well," he said, " I will make up my mind 
to this. I will do my duty and save this 
man." 

He uttered those words aloud without no- 
ticing he had raised his voice. 

He fetched his books, verified, and put them 
in order. He threw into the fire a number of 
claims he had upon several small and embar- 
rassed tradesmen. He wrote a letter, on the 
envelope of which might have been read, if 
there had been any one in the room, '^ To M. 
Lafitte, banker, Rue d' Artois, Paris. * ' He then 
took from his desk a pocket-book, which con- 
tained a few bank-notes and the passport he 
had employed that same year in going to the 
elections. 

Any one who had seen him while he was 
accomplishing these various acts, with which 
such grave meditation was mingled, would not 
have suspected what was taking place within 
him. At moments his lips moved, at others 
he raised his head and looked at a part of the 
wall, as if there were something there which he 
desired to clear up or to question. 

When the letter to M. Lafitte was finished, 
he put it into his pocket, as well as the pocket- 
book, and began his walk once more. 
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His reverie had not deviated. He continued 
to see his duty clearly written in luminous let- 
ters which flashed before his eyes^ and moved 
about with his glance^ ^^Go! avow thy name! 
denounce thyself P^ 

He could also see the two ideas which had 
hitherto been the double rule of his life — to 
hide his name and to sanctify his life — mov- 
ing before him, as it were, in a tangible shape. 
For the first time they seemed to him abso- 
lutely distinct, and he saw the diflerence that 
separated them. He recognized that one of 
these ideas was necessarily good, while the 
other might become bad ; that one was devo- 
tion, the other personality; that one said, 
*' My neighbor,' ' the other, " Myself ;*' that 
one came from the light, and the other from 
darkness. 

They strove with each other, and he could 
see them combating. While he was think- 
ing, they had grown before his mental eye ; 
they had now colossal forms, and he fancied 
he could see wrestling within him, in the 
infinitude to which we just now alluded, and 
in the midst of obscurity .and flashes of light, 
a god and a giant. 

It was a horrible sight, but it seemed to 
him as if the good thought gained the victory. 

He felt that he was approaching die second 
decisive momait of his conscience and his 
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destiny ; that the bishop had marked the first 
phase of his new life, and that thss Champ- 
mathieu marked the second. After the great 
crisis came the great trial. 

The fever, appeased for a moment, gradu- 
ally returned, however. A diousand thoughts 
crossed his mind, but they continued to 
strengthen him in his resolution. 

At one moment he said to himself that he 
perhaps regarded the matter too seriously; 
that, after all, this Champmathieu was xl<A 
interesting, and in any case was a thief. 

He answered himself— If this man has really 
stolen apples, he will have a month's impris- 
onment. That is a long way from the galleys. 
And tl^n, again, has he committed a robbery? 
Is it proven ? The name of Jean Valjean is 
crushing him, and seems to dispense with 
proofe. Do not public prosecutors habitually 
act in this way? A man is believed to be a 
thief because he is known to be a convict. 

At another moment the idea occurred to 
him that, when he had denounced himself 
the heroism of his deed might perhaps be 
taken into consideration, as well as his life 
of honesty during the last seven years, and 
the good he had done the town, and that he 
would be pardoned. 

But this supposition soon vanished, and he 
smiled bitterly at the thought thiit the robbery 
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of the forty sous from Gervais rendered faim 
a Tdapsed convict^ a reddm^e^ that tins 
afiair would certainly be brought forward, 
and by the precise terms of the law, sentence 
him to the galleys for life. 

He turned away from all illusions, de- 
tached himself more and more from earth, 
and sought consolation and strength else- 
where. He said to himself that he must do 
his duty: that, perhs^, he would not be 
more wretched after doing it than he would 
have been had he eluded it : that^ if he let 
matters take their course and remained at 

M sur M , his good name, his good 

deeds, the deference, the veneration, his 
charity, his wealth, his popularity, his virtue, 
would be tainted by a crime ; and what flavor 
would all these sacred things have, when at* 
tached to this hidecnis thing; while, if he 
accomplished his sacrifice, he would mingle 
with the galleys, the chain, the iron collar, 
the green cap, the perpetual toil, the pitiless 
shame, a celestial idea. 

At last he said to himself that it was a 
necessity, that his destiny was thus shaped, 
that he had no power to derange the arrange- 
ments of Heaven, and that in any case he 
must choose ; either external virtue and inter- 
nal abomination, or holiness within and 
in&uny outside him. 
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In revolving so many mournful ideas his 
courage did not fail him, but his brain grew 
weary. He b^;an in spite of himself to think 
of other and indifferent matters. 

His arteries beat violently in his temples. 
He was still walking up and down. Midnight 
struck, first from the parish church, and then 
from the Town Hall. He counted the twelve 
strokes of the two clocks, and compared the 
sound of the two bells. They reminded him 
that, a few days before, he had seen at a junk 
shop an old bell for sale, on which was en- 
graved the name Antoine-Albin de RomainmlU. 

As he felt cold, he lit a fire, but did not 
tiiink of closing the window. 

Then he fell back into his stupor. He was 
obliged to make a mighty effort to remember 
what he had been thinking of before midnight 
struck. At last he succeeded. 

"Ah, yes," he said to himself, "I had 
formed the resolution to denounce m)rself." 

And then he suddenly began thinking of 
Fantine. 

"Stay," he said, "and that poor woman !" 

Here a fresh crisis broke out. 

Fantine, suddenly appearing in the midst 
of his reverie, was like a ray of unexpected 
light. It seemed to him that all changed 
around him ; he exclaimed, — 

" Wait a minute ! Hith^to, I have thought 
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only of myself! I have had regard only to 
my own convenience. Whether it suits me 
to be silent or denounce myself— hide my 
person or save my soul — ^be a contemptible 
and respected magistrate, or an infamous and 
venerable convict — it is always self^ nought 
but self. But, my God ! all this is egotism, 
under different shapes, 'tis true, but still 
egotism. Suppose I were to think a little 
about others ! The first duty is to think of 
your neighbor. Well, let me examine : when 
I am excluded, effaced and forgotten, what 
will become of all this ? If I denounce my- 
self, I shall be taken, that Champmathieu will 
be set at liberty, I shall be sent back to the 
galleys, very well, and what then ? What will 
occur here ? Here are a country, a town, an 
industry, factories, work-people, men, women, 
old grandfathers, children, and poor people. 
I have created all this, I keep it all alive: 
wherever there is a chimney smoking, I 
placed the brand in the fire and the meat in 
the saucepan : I have produced easy circum- 
stances, circulation, and credit; before I 
came there was nothing of all this ; I aroused, 
revived, animated, fertilized, stimulated, en- 
riched the whole district ; when I am gone 
the soul will be gone. I withdraw, all will 
die. And then, this woman, who has suffered 
80 greatly, who has so much merit in her fall, 
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and whose misfortune I unwittingly caused — 
and the child which I intended to go and 
fetch, which I promised to restore to the 
mother — Do not I also owe something to this 
woman, in reparation of the wrong which I 
have done her? If I disappear, what will 
happen? The mother dies. The child will 
become what it can. This will happen if I 
denounce myself., If I do not denounce my- 
self? Let us see, if I do not denounce 
myself?" 

After asking himself this question, he hesi- 
tated, and trembled slightly, but this emotion 
lasted but a short time, and he answered him- 
self calmly : — 

" Well, this man will go to the galleys, it is 
true, but, hang it all, he has stolen. Although 
I may say to myself that he has not stolen, 
yet he has done so 1 I remain here and I con- 
tinue my operations. In ten years I shall 
have gained ten millions, I scatter them over 
the country, I keep nothing for myself; but 
what do I care? I am not doing this for my- 
self. The prosperity of all is increased, 
trades are revived, factories and forges are 
multiplied, families, htmdreds of families, 
thousands of families, are lu^py ; the district 
is populated ; villages spring up where there 
are only farms, and farms where there is 
nothing; wretchedness disappears, and with 
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it debauchery, prostitution, robbery, murder, 
all the vices, all the crimes. And this poor 
mother brings up her child ! and the whole 
country is rich and honest t Why, I was mad, 
I was absurd, when I talked about denouncing 
myself. Truly, I must guard against predpi* 
tation. MThat ! because it pleases me to pky 
the grand and the generous. It is pure melo^ 
drama after all. Because I only thought of 
myself, and in order to save from a per- 
haps exaggerated though substantially just 
punishment some no-one-knows-who, a thief, 
evidently a rascal, — a whole department must 
perish ! a poor woman die in the hospital, 
and a poor child die in the streets, like 
dogs! Why! it is abominable! Without 
even the mother seeing her child again, and 
the child hardly have known her mother ! 
and all this on behalf of an old scamp of 
an apple stealer, who has assuredly deserved 
the galleys for something eke, if not for 
that. These are fine scruples, that save a 
culprit and sacrifice the innocent, that save 
an old vagabond who has not many years to 
live, and who will scarcely be more unhappy 
at the galleys than in his hovel, and destroy 
an entire population, — mothers, wives, and 
children. That poor littie Cosette, who has 
only me in the world, and is doubtless at 
this moment shivering with cold in tiie den 
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of those Th^nardiers. There is another pair 
of wretches. And I would fail in my duties 
to all these poor creatures. And I would go 
and denounce myself 1 And I would commit 
this blundering silliness ! Let us put things 
at the worst. Suppose that I am committing 
a bad action in this, and that my conscience 
reproaches me with it some day ; to accept, 
for the good of my neighbor, these reproaches, 
which only weigh on me, this bad action, 
which only compromises my own soul, that 
will be devotion, that will be true virtue." 

He got up and began walking up and down 
again. This time he seemed to be satisfied 
with himself. 

Diamonds are only found in the darkness 
of the earth; truths are only found in the 
depths of the thought. It seemed to him that 
after descending into these depths, after grop- 
ing for some time in the densest of this dark- 
ness, he had found one of these diamonds, 
one of these truths, and that he held it in his 
hand ; and that it dazzled his eyes when he 
looked at it. 

"Yes,** he thought. "That is it. I am 
on the right track. I hold the solution of the 
problem. A man must in the end hold on to 
something. My mind is made up. I will let 
matters take their course. No more vacilla- 
tion or backsliding. It is for the interest of 
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ally not of m3rself. I am Madeleine, and re- 
main Madeleine. Woe to the man who is 
Jean Valjean. I am no longer he. I do not 
know that man, I no longer know what he is ; 
if any one happen to be Jean Valjean at this 
moment, he must look out for himself. It 
does not concern me. It is a fatal name that 
floats in the night, and if it stop and settle on 
a head, all the worse for that head.'' 

He looked into the small looking-glass over 
the mantel-piece, and said to himself, — 

" Well I it is comforting to arrive at a reso- 
lution 1 I am quite a different man at present. ' ' 

He walked a few steps more and then 
stopped short. 

''Come," he said, ''I must not hesitate 
before any of the consequences of the resolu- 
tion I have formed. There are threads which 
still attach me to Jean Valjean. They must 
be broken. There are in this very room ob- 
jects which would accuse me, — dumb things 
which would serve as witnesses; it is done and 
they must all disappear.'' 

He took his purse from his pocket, and 
drew a small key out of it. 

He put this key in a lock, the hole of 
which could scarcely be seen, for it was hid- 
den in the darkest part of the design on the 
paper that covered the walls. A sort of false 
cupboard made between the comer of the wall 
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and the mantel-piece was visible. In this 
hiding-place there were only a few rags — a 
blue blouse, worn trouseis, an old knapsack, 
and a large thorn^tick, shod with iron at 
both ends. Anyone who had seen Jean Val- 
jean pass through D— ^ in October, 1815, 
would easily have recognized all the articles 
of this wretched outfit. 

He had preserved them as he had preserved 
tiie silver candlesticks, that they might con- 
stantly remind him of his starting-point 
Only he hid what came from the galleys, and 
displayed the candlesticks which came from 
thebidiop. 

He threw a furtive glance at the door, as if 
afiraid that it might open in spite of the bolt ; 
and then with a rapid movement he miade but 
one armful of the things he had so religiously 
and perilously kept for so many years, and 
threw them all — ^rags, stick, and knapsack — 
into the fire. 

He reclosed the hidden cupboard, and, re- 
doubling his precautions, which were now 
useless since it was empty, dragged a heavy 
piece of furniture in front of it 

In a few seconds, the room and the face 
of the opposite wall were lit up with a large 
red and flickering glow. All was burning. 
The thorn-stick crackled and threw out sparks 
as £ar as the middle of the room. 
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From the knapsack, as it burned with all the 
frightful rags it contained, fell something that 
glistened in the ashes. On stooping it could 
be easily recognized as a coin. It was doubt- 
less the forty-sous piece of the little Savoyard. 

He did not look at the fire, and continued 
his walk backwards and forwards. 

All at once his eye fell on the two candle- 
sticks which the fire-light caused to shine 
vaguely on the mantel-piece. 

"Stay," he thought, "all Jean Valjean is 
in them, and they must be destroyed too." 

He seized the candlesticks. 

There was a fire large enough to destroy 
their shape, and convert them into unrecog* 
nizable ingots. 

He leaned over the hearth and wanned hia 
hands for a moment ; it was a great comfort to 
him. " The pleasant warmth," said he. 

He stirred up the ashes with one of the 
candlesticks. 

In a minute more they would both have been 
in the fire. 

All at once he £amcied he heard a voice 
cry within him, — 

"Jean Valjean! Jean Valjean!" 

His hair stood erect ; he became like a man 
who is listening to a terrible thing. 

"Yes, that is right; finish!" the voice 
said y " complete what you are about ; destroy 
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those candlesticks, annihilate that reminis- 
cence ! forget the bishop ! forget every thing ! 
ruin that Champmathieu ; that is right. Ap- 
plaud yourself; come, all is settled, all is re- 
solved on, this old man, who does not know 
what they want with him, who is perhaps in- 
nocenty whose whole misfortune your name 
causes, on whom your name weighs like a 
crime, is going to be taken for you, sentenced, 
and will end his days in abjectness and horror ! 
that is excellent ! Be an honest man yourself. 
Remain Monsieur le Maire, remain honorable 
and honored, enrich the town, assist the indi- 
gent, bring up orphans, live happy, virtuous, 
and applauded; and during this time, while 
you are here in joy and light, there will be 
somebody who wears your red jacket, bears 
your name in ignominy, and drags along your 
chain at the galleys. Yes, that is excellently 
arranged. Oh, you scoundrel !** 

The perspiration beaded on his forehead. 
He fixed his haggard eye upon the candle- 
sticks. The voice within him, however, had 
not ended yet. It continued : 

" Jean Valjean ! there will be around you 
many voices making a great noise, speaking 
very loud and blessing you, and one which 
no one will hear, and which will curse you in 
the darkness. Well, listen, infamous man ! 
all these blessings will fall back on the ground 
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before reaching Heaven, and the curse alone 
will ascend to God 1'' 

This voice, at first very faint, and which 
spoke from the obscurest nook of his con- 
science, had gradually become soncnrous and 
formidable, and he now heard it in his ear^ 
It seemed to him that it had emerged from 
himself, and that it was speaking now from 
outside him. He seemed to hear the last 
words so distinctly that he looked round the 
room with a species of terror. 

''Is there any one here?'' he asked, in a 
loud voice and wildly. 

Then he continued with a laugh, which 
seemed almost idiotic : 

" What a fool I am I there can be nobody." 

There was one, but He who was there was 
not of those whom the human eye can see. 

He placed the candlesticks on the mantel- 
piece. 

Then he resumed that melancholy, mourn- 
ful walk, which troubled in his dreams and 
aroused the sleeper undem^th him. 

This walking relieved him, and at the same 
time intoxicated him. It appears sometimes 
as if on supreme occasions we move about in 
order to ask advice of every thing we meet in 
moving. At the end of a few moments he no 
longer knew where he was. 

He recoiled now with an equal horror from 
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the two resolutions he had formed in turn. 
The two ideas that counseled him seemed each 
as desperate as the other. — ^What a fatality that 
this Champmathieu should be taken for him 1 
He was hurled down precisely by the means 
which Providence at first seemed to have em- 
ployed to strengthen his position. 

There was a moment during when he re- 
garded his future. To denounce himself 1 
great God ! to give himself up ! He thought 
with an immense despair of all that he must 
give up, of all that he must resume. He would 
be forced to bid adieu to this existence, so 
good, so pure, so radiant, — to the respect of 
all classes, — to honor, to liberty ! He would 
no longer walk about the fields, he would no 
longer hear the birds sing in May, or give 
alms to the little children! He would no 
longer feel the sweetness of glances of grati- 
tude and love fixed upon him 1 He would 
leave this little house, which he had built, and 
this little bed-room. All appeared charming 
to him at this moment. He would no longer 
read these books or write at the little deal 
table. His old portress, his only servant, would 
no longer bring up his coffee in the morning. 
Great God ! instead of all this, there would 
be the gang, the iron collar, the red jacket, the 
chain on his foot, fatigue, the dungeon, the 
camp-bed, and all the horrors he knew 1 At 
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his age, after all he had borne ! it would be 
different were he still young. But to be old, 
coarsely addressed by anybody, searched by 
the galley-sergeant, and receive blows from 
the keeper's stick ! to thrust his naked feet 
into iron-shod shoes ! to offer his leg morning 
and night to the hammer of the roundsman 
who examines the fetters ! to endure the 
curiosity of strangers who would be told, 
" that is the famous Jean Valjean, who was 

mayor of M .** At night, dripping with 

sweat, crushed by fatigue, the green cap an 
his head, to go up two by two, under the ser- 
geant's whip, the side ladder of the hulks ! 
Oh, what misery 1 Destiny, then, can be as 
wicked as an intelligent being and prove as 
monstrous as the human heart. 

And whatever he might do, he ever fell 
back into this crushing dilenuna, which was 
the basis of his reverie. Remain in paradise, 
and become a demon there ; or re-enter hell, 
and become an angel ? 

What should he do? great Godt wh^t 
should he do ? 

The torment, from which he had escaped 
with such diffictdty, was again let loose within 
him. His ideas again became confused. ThQy 
assimied that indescribable, stupefied and me- 
chanical aspect, which is peculiar to despair. 
The name of Romainville incoisantly returned 
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to his mind, with two lines of a' song which he 
had formerly heard. He remembered that 
Romainville is a little wood, near Paris, where 
lovers go to pick lilac in April. 

He tottered both externally and internally. 
He walked like a little child allowed to go 
alone. 

At certain moments, struggling against his 
lassitude, he made an effort to recapture his 
intelligence. He tried to set before himself, 
for the last time, and definitdy, the problem 
over which he had fiedlen in a state of exhaus- 
tion. Mttst he denounce himself? Must he 
be silent ? He could not succeed in seeing 
any thing distinct. The vague outlines of all 
the reasonings thrown out by his mind trem- 
bled and were dissipated one after the other 
like smoke. Only, he felt that, however he 
resolved, and without any possibility of escape, 
something belonging to him was about to die ; 
that he entered a sepulchre, whether on his 
right hand or his left; that he was undergoing 
a death-agony, that of his happiness or that of 
his virtue. 

' Alas ! all hk irresolution had' seized him 
'again. He was no further advanced than at 
the- beginning. 

" Sa struggled beneath its anguish this un- 
happy soul.' Eighteen hundred years before 
' this unfortunate man, the mysterious being, in 
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whom are resumed all the sanctities and all 
the sufferings of humanity, he also, whilst the 
olive trees were shuddering under the fierce 
breath of the Infinite, had long put away from 
his hand the fearfiil chalice that appeared be- 
fore him dripping with shadow and running 
over with darkness in the profundities sown 
with stars. 
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FORMS ASSUMED BY SUFFERING 
DURING SLEEP 

Three o'clock in the morning had struck, 
and he had been walking about in this way 
for five hours without a break, when he fell 
into his chair. 

He fell asleep, and had a dream. 

This dream, like most dreams, was only 
connected with his situation by something in- 
describably poignant and mournful, but it 
made an impression on him. This nightmare 
struck him so much that he wrote it down at 
a later date. It is one of the papers in his 
handwriting which he left. We think we are 
bound to transcribe it verbatim. 

Whatever might have been this dream, the 
history of this night would be incomplete if 
we omitted it. It was the sombre adventure 
of a soul that was ill. 

Here it is then. On the envelope we 

notice the line: The dream I had on that 

night, 
184 
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I was upon a plain. Alaigemonmfolplain^onwliich 
no grass grew. It did not seem to me to be day, but it 
was not nigbt 

I was walking with my brother, the brother of my 
boyish years, of whom I am bomid to say I nerer think, 
and whom I scarce remember. 

We were talking, and met trayelers. We spoke 
aboot a woman, formerly a neighbor of onrs, who had 
always worked with her window open, since she had 
lived on the street While talking, we felt cold on ac- 
count of this open window. 

There were no trees on the plain. 

We saw a man pass dose t^ us. He was a perfecdy 
naked man, of the color of ashes, mounted on a horse of 
an earthen color. The man had no hair, and I could see 
his skull, and the veins on his skulL He held in his 
hand a wand, which was supple as a vine-twig and heavy 
as iron. This horseman passed and said nothing to us. 

My brother said to me : " Let us turn into the hollow 
way." 

There was a hollow road, in which not a bush or 
even a patch of moss could be seen. All was earth- 
eolored, even the sky. A few steps ferther, I received 
no answer when I spoke. I noticed that my brotiier 
was no Icmger with me. 

I entered a village that I saw, and I fancied that it 
must be Romainville. (Why Romainville ?) * 

The first street I entered was deserted. . I entered a 
second street Behind the angle fonned by the two 
streets a man was standing against the walL I asked 
this man, *' What is this place? where am I? The 
man made no answer. I saw the door of a house 
open, and walked in. 

« Thk parenthesis is In the handwriting of Jean VaUeaa. 
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The fint room was deserted. I entered a second. 
Behind die door of this room, there was a man leaning 
against the wall. I asked this man, •• To whom does 
this house bdong? where am I ?'' The man gave me 
no answer. 

The house had a garden. I went out of the house 
and entered the garden. The garden was deseited. 
Behind the first tree I found a man standing; I said to 
the man, « Whose is this garden ? wl^re am I ?*' The 
man made me no answer. 

I wandered about this village and perceived that it 
wasatown. All the streets were deserted, all the doors 
open. Not a living soul passed along the stre^ moved 
in the rooms, or walked in the gardens. But there was 
behind every comer, every door, and every tree, a man 
standing silently. Only one was to be seen at a time. 
These men looked at me as I passed. 

I left the village and begaq walking about the fields. 

At the end of some' time I turned and saw a great 
crowd coming after me. I recognized all the men 
whom I had seen in the town. They had strange 
heads. They did not appear to be in a hurry, and yet 
they walked fiuter dian I. They made no noise in 
walking. In an instant this crowd joined me and sur- 
rounded me. The fttces of these men were earth- 
colored. 

Then the man I had seen first and questioned when I 
entered the town, said to me, ** Where are you going ? Do 
yon not know that you have been dead for a long time ?" 

I opened my mouth to answer, and I perceived that 
there was no one near me. 



He woke up. He was chilled to the mar- 
xow. A wind, cold as the moniing wind, 
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made the sashes of ^the still open window 
swing on their hhiges. The fire had died 
away. The candle was nearly burned out. 
It was still black night. 

He rose and went to die window. There 
were still no stars in ^e sky. 

From, his window he could see the court of 
the house and the street. A dry, sharp sound 
on the ground below him induced him to look 
down. 

He saw below him two red stars whose rays 
lengthened and shortened curiously in the 
gloom. 

As his mind was still half submerged in the 
mist of dreams, he thought, " There are none 
in the sky ; they are on the earth now." 

This confusion, however, faded away. A 
second sound like the first completely woke 
him, and he perceived that those two stars 
were the lamps of a carriage. By the Jight 
whiqh they projected he could distinguish the 
shape of the vehicle. It was a tilbury, in 
which a small white horse was harnessed. The 
sound he had heard was the pawing of ^e 
horse's hoof on the ground. 

" What's the meaning of thw conveyancfe ?' ' 
he said to himself; *^ who can have come at so 
early an hour?" 

At this moment there trsts a gentle tap at his 
bed-room door. 
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He shuddered bixotk head to foot, and 
shouted ia a terrible ygncci 

"Who's there?" 

Some one replied : 

" I, Monsieur le Maire." 

He recognized his old sa-vant's voice. 

" WeU," he continued, " what is it ?" 

"Monsieur le Maire, it is just past five 
o'clock." 

" What has that to do with me ?" 

" Monsieur le Maire, it is the cabriolet." 

"What cabriolet?" 

"The tilbury." 
. "What tilbury?" 

" Did not Monsieur le Maire order a til- 
bury?" 

"No," he said. 

" The hostler says that he has come to fetch 
M. le Maire." 

",What hostler?" 

"M. Scaufflaire's." 

"M. Scaufflaire?" 

This name made him start as if a flash of 
lightning had passed before his eyes. 

"Ah, yes," he repeated, "M. Scaufllaire.'* 

Could the old woman have seen him at this 
momentj she.wouM have been horrified. 

There was a lengthened ^silence. He ex- 
amined with a stupid air the candle flame, 
and rolled up some of the hot wax in his 
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fingers. The old woman was waiting. At 
length she mustered up courage to raise her 
voice again. 

'' Monsieur le Maire, what answer am I to 
give?" 

'' Say it is quite right, and that I shall be 
down directly." 
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The letter-bags between Arras and M 

sur M were still carried, at this period, in 

small mail-carts, dating from the empire. 
They were two-wheeled vehicles, lined with 
tawny leather, hung on springs, and having 
only two seats, one for the driver, and an- 
other for a passenger. The wheels were 
armed with those long offensive hubs which 
kept other carriages at a distance, and may 
still be seen on German roads. TJie com- 
partment for the bags was an immense oblong 
box at the back of the cabriolet, and making 
a part of it. This box was painted black, and 
the cabriolet in yellow. 

These vehicles, like which we have nothing 

at the present day, had something ugly and 

hump-backed about them, and when you saw 

them pass at a distance or creeping up a hill 

on the horizcm, they resembled those insects 

called, we think, termites, and which with a 

small body drag a heavy abdomen after them. 
190 
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They went very fast, however. The mail 
which left Arras at one o'clock every night, 
after the Paris mail had arrived, reached 

M sur M a little before five in the 

morning. 

This night, the mail-cart that came down 

to M sur M by the road from Hes- 

din, just as it entered the town, while turning/ 
a comer, ran into a tilbury drawn by a white 
horse, coming in the opposite direction, and 
in which there was only one sitter, a man 
wrapped in a cloak. The wheel of the tilbury 
received a rather heavy blow. The driver of 
the mail-cart shouted to the man to stop ; he 
did not listen, but went on at a hard trot. 

** That man is in a deuce of a hurry," said 
the courier. 

The man in this hurry was he whom we 
have just seen struggling in convulsions, 
assuredly deserving of pity. 

Where was he going? He could not 
have told. Why was he hurrying? He did 
not know. He was going onwards at hap- 
hazard. Whither? To Arras doubtless; but 
he might also be going elsewhere. At mo- 
ments he felt this, and shuddered. He buried 
himself in the darkness as in a gulf. Some- 
thing urged him on; something attracted 
him. What was going on in him no one 
could tell, but all will understand it, — for 
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what man has not entered, at least once in 
his life, this obscure cavern of the unknown ? 

However, he had resolved upon nothing, 
decided upon nothing, determined nothing, 
done nothing. Not one of the acts of his con- 
science had been definitive. He was still as 
unsQ^tled as at the beginning. 
' Why was he going to Arras ? 

He repeated what he had already said on 
hiring the gig of Scauffiaire — that, whatever 
the result might be, there would be no harm 
in seeing with his own eyes, and judging mat- 
ters for himself— that this was prudent ; and 
he was bound to know, what was going on — 
that he could not decide any thing till he had 
observed and examined — ^that, at a distance, a 
man made mountains of molehills — that, after 
all, when he had seen this Champmathieu, his 
conscience would probably be quite relieved, 
and he could let the scoundrel go to the gal- 
leys in his place ; that it was true that Javert 
would be there and that Brevet, that Chenil- 
dieu, that Cochepaille, the three convicts who 
had known him, — ^but, certainly, they would 
not recognize him ; — ^bah ! what an idea ! — 
that Javert was a hundred leagues oflf the track ; 
— that all conjectures and suppositions were 
fi^ced on this Champmathieu, and there is noth- 
ing so obstinate as conjectures and supposi- 
tions — and that hence he incurred no danger. 
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That it was doubtless a black moment, but 
he would emerge from it; that, after sAl, he 
held his destiny, however adverse it might try 
to be, in his own hands, and was master of it. 
He clung wildly to the latter thought. 

Although, to tell the whole truth, he would 
have preferred not to go to Arras. 

Yet he went. 

While reflecting, he lashed the horse, which 
was going at that regular and certain trot 
which coveis two leagues and a half in an 
hour. 

As the gig advanced, he felt something 
within him recoil. 

At day^break he was in the open country, 

and the town of M sur M was far 

behind him. He watched the horizon grow 
white ; he looked, without seeing them, at all 
the cold figures of a winter dawn. Morning 
has its spectres like night. He did not see 
them, but unconsciously, and through a sort 
of almost physical penetration, these black 
outlines of trees and hills added something 
gloomy and sinister to the tumultuous state of 
his soul. 

Each time that he passed one of those iso- 
lated houses which stand here and there by 
the side of high roads, he said to himself: 
"And yet there are people asleep in them." 

The trot of the horse^ the bells on the har- 
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ness, the wheels on the stones, produced a 
gentle and monotonous sound, which is de- 
lightful when you are merry, and mournful 
when jrou are sad. 

It was broad daylight when he reached 
Hesdin. He stopped at the inn to let the 
horse breathe and give it a feed. 

This horse, as ScaufHaire had said, belonged 
to that small Boulonnais breed, which has too 
large a head, too much belly, and too small a 
neck and shoulders, but which also has an 
open chest, a large rump, dry, fine legs, and a 
solid hoof: it is an ugly but strong and healthy 
breed. The capital little beast had done five 
leagues in two hours, and had not turned a hair. 

He did not get out of the tilbury. The 
hostler who brought the oats suddenly stooped 
down and examined the left wheel. 

** Are you going fieur in this state?" the man 
said. 

He answered almost without emerging from 
his reverie, — 

''Why?" 

" Have you come any distance ?' * the hostler 
continued. 

"Five leagues." 

"Ah!" 

" Why do you say, ah ?" 

The hostler bent down again, remained 
silent for a moment, with his eye fixed on 
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the wheel, and then said, as he drew himself 
up,— 

** Because this wheel, which may have gone 
five leagues, cannot possibly go another mile/' 

He jumped out of the tilbury. 

" What are you saying, my friend ?" 

'' I say that it is a miracle that you and 
your horse have come five leagues without 
Tolling into a ditch by the roadside. Just 
look!" 

The wheel was, in fact, seriously damaged. 
The blow dealt it by the mail-cart had broken 
two spokes, and damaged the hub so that the 
nut no~ longer held. 

"My good fellow," he said to the hostler, 
*' is there a wheelwright here ?" 

"Of course, monsieur." 

"Be good enough to go and fetch him." 

"There he is, close by. Halloah, Master 
Bourgaillard !" 

Master Bourgaillard was standing in his 
doorway. He examined the wheel, and made 
a face like a surgeon regarding a broken leg. 

" Can you mend this wheel immediately ?" 

"Yes, monsieur." 

" When can I start again ?" 

"To-morrow." 

"To-morrow!" 

" There is a good day's work. Are you in 
a hurry, monsieur?" 
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** In a great hurry : I must set out agdn in 
an hour at the latest." 

" It is impossible, monsieur." 

" I will pay anything you ask." 

"Impossible." 

"Well, in two hours?" 

" It is impossible for to^lay. It will retire 
two new spokes and a hub. Monsieur will not 
be able to go on till to-morrow." 

" My business cannot wait till to-morrow. 
Suppose, instead of mending this wheel, you 
were to put another on?" 

"How so?" 

" You are a wheelwright ?" 

"Certainly, monsieur." 

" Have jrou not a wheel which you can sell 
me, and then I could set out again directly?" 

" A wheel to exchange ?" 

"Yes." 

"I have no ready-made wheel to suit your 
gig. Wheels are sold in pairs, and it is not 
easy to match one." 

"In that case, sell me a pair of wheels." 

" All wheels, monsieur, do not fit all axle- 
trees." 

"At any rate, try." 

" It is useless, monsieur. I have only tart- 
wheels for sale, for ours is a small place." 

" Have you a tebriolet I can hire ?" 

The wheelwright had noticed at a glance 
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tlu^t the tilbury was a hired vehicle. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

''You take such good care of gigs yon hire, 
that if I had one I would not let it to you.'* 

" Well, one to sell me ?" 

"I have not one." 

** What, not a covered cart? I am not par* 
ticular, as you see." 

'' This is a i»naU place. I have certainly," 
the wheelwright added, '' an old caliche in the 
coach-house, which belongs to a person in the 
town, and who uses it only on the thirty-sixth 
of every mcmth, I could certainly let it out 
to you, for it is no concern of mine, but the 
owner must not see it pass ; and besides, it is 
a caliche, and will want two horses." 

" I will hire post-horses." 

*' Where is monsieur going ?" 

"To Arras." 

** And monsieur wishes to arrive to-day ?" 

*' Catainiy." 

" By taking post-horses?" 

"Why not?" 

" Does it make any difference to monsieur 
if he reaches Arras at four o'clock to-morrow 
morning?" 

"Of course it does." 

"There is one thing to be said, you see, about 
hiring post-horses, has monsieur his passport?" 

"Yes." 
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"Well, if he takes post-horses, monsieur 
will not reach Arras before to-morrow. We 
are on a cross-country road. The relays are 
badly served, and the horses are out at work. 
This is the ploughing season, and, as strong 
teams are required, horses are taken anywhere, 
from the post-houses like the rest. Monsieur 
will have to wait three or four hours at each 
station, and only go at a walk. There are 
many hills to ascend.'' 

" Well, I will ride. Take the horse out ; I 
suppose I can purchase a saddle here ?" 

"Of course; but will this horse carry a 
saddle?" 

" No, I remember now that it will not." 

"Then ..." 

" But surely I can hire a saddle-horse in the 
village?" 

" What, to go to Arras without a break ?" 

"Yes." 

"You would want a horse such as is not to 
be found in these parts. In the first place, 
you would have to buy it, as you are a 
stranger. But neither to sell nor to hire, not 
for five hundred francs nor for a thousand, will 
you find such a one." 

"What is to be done?" 

" The best thing to do, like a sensible man, 
is to let me mend the wheel and put off yoxir 
journey till to-morrow." 
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** To-morrow will be too late." 

'' Darner 

" Is there not the Arras mail-cart ? When 
does that pass?" 

'< Not till to-night. Both mails make the 
trip in the night, the up-mail as well as the 
down." 

''What! you will take a whole day in 
mending that wheel ?' ' 

'' A whole day, and a long one." 

" Suppose you employed two workmen?" 

"If I had ten." 

" Suppose the spokes were tied with cords ?" 

'^ The spokes, yes ; the hub, no. Besides, 
the felloe is in a bad state. " 

" Is there any one who lets out vehicles in 
the town?" 

"No." 

" Is there another wheelwright?" 

The hostler and the wheelwright replied 
simultaneously, shaking their heads : 

"No." 

He felt an immense joy. 

It was evident that Providence was interfer- 
ing. It was Providence who had broken the 
tilbury wheel and stopped his journey. He 
had not yielded to this species of first sum- 
mons ; he had made every possible effort to 
continue his journey; he had loyally and 
scrupulously exhausted all resources ; he had 
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not recoiled before the season, nor the fatigue^ 
nor the expense ; he had nothing to reproach 
himself with. If he did not go further, it did 
not concern him. It was not his fault, it was 
not the doing of his conscience, but of Provi- 
dence. 

He breathed again. He breathed freely 
and fully for the first time since Javert's visit. 

He felt as if the iron hand which had been 
squeezing his heart for twenty hours had re- 
laxed its grasp. 

God now appeared to be on his side, and 
declared Himself openly. 

He said to himself that he had done all in 
his power, and at present need only return 
home quietly. 

Had the conversation with the wheelwright 
taken place in an inn-room, it would probably 
have not been heard by any one, — ^matters 
would have remained in this state, and we 
should probably not have had to record any 
of the following events, but the conversation 
took place in the street. Any colloquy in the 
street inevitably produces a crowd. There are 
always people who only ask to be spectators. 
While he was questioning the wheelwright, 
some passers-by stopped around. A lad to 
whom no one paid any attention, after listen- 
ing for some moments, ran off. 

At the instant when the traveler, after the 
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internal deliberatu»i which we have just indi* 
cated, made up his mind to turn back, this boy 
returned. He was accompanied by an old 
woman. 

^^ Monsieur/' the woman said, ''my boy 
tells me that you wish to hire a cabriolet?" 

This -simple remark, made by an old woman 
led by a child, made the sweat pour down his 
back. He hndtd he saw the huui which had 
let him loose Tea;ppeai in the shadow behind 
him, ready to clutch him again. 

Hereplied : 

'< Yes, my good woman, I want to hire a 
cabriolet." 

And he hastily added : 

" But there is not one in the town." 

''Yes, there is," said the old w<»nan. 

" Where ?" the wheelwright asked. 

" At my house," the old crone answered. 

He gave a start. The fatal hand had seized 
him again. 

The poor woman really had a sort of wicker- 
cart under a shed. The wheelwright and the 
hostler, irritated to see the travels escape 
them, interfered : 

** It was a frightful rattle-trap, and had no 
springs, — ^it is true that the inside seats were 
hung with leathern straps — ^the rain got into 
it — ^the wheels were rusty, and ready to fall to 
pieces — ^it would not go much further than the 
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tilbury — nothing but a cart — Monsieur had 
much better not get into it,'' — and so on, and 
soon. 

All this was true, but this rattle-trap, this 
cart, this thing, whatever it might be, rolled 
on two wheels, and could go to Arras. 

He paid what was asked, left the tilbury to 
be repaired against his return, had the horse 
put into the cart, got in, and resumed the route 
he had followed since morning. 

At the moment when the carriole started, 
he confessed to himself that a moment pre- 
viously he had felt a sort of joy at the thought 
that he could not go where he was going. 
He examined this joy with a sort of passion, 
and found it absurd. Why did he feel joy at 
turning back? After all, he was making this 
journey of his free will. No one forced him 
to do so. 

And assuredly nothing could happen, ex- 
cept what he chose to have happen. 

As he was leaving Hesdin, he heard a voice 
shouting to him, ** Stop, stop 1" He stopped 
the cart with a hurried movement in which 
there was something indescribably feverish 
and convulsive that resembled joy. 

It was the old woman's boy. 

"Monsieur," he said, *.*it was I who got 
you the carriole." 

"Well?" 
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"You have given me nothing." 

He who gave to all, and so easily, considered 
this demand exorbitant, and almost odious. 

*'Oh, it's you, scamp," he said; "well, 
you will not have any thing." 

He flogged his horse, which started again, 
at a smart trot. 

He had lost much time at Hesdin, and 
would have liked to recover it. The little 
horse was courageous, and worked for two; 
but it was February, it had been raining, and 
the roads were heavy. The carriole, too, ran 
much more heavily than the tilbury, and there 
were numerous ascents. 

He took nearly fotir hoturs in going from Hes- 
din to Saint Pol. Four hours for five leagues ! 

At Saint Pol. he pulled up at the first inn he 
camq to, and had the horse put in a stable. 
As he had promised Scaufflaire, he stood near 
the crib while it was eating. His thoughts 
were troubled and confused. 

The landlady entered the stable. 

" Does not monsieur wish to breakfast?" 

"Why, it is true," he said, "I am very 
hungry." 

He followed the woman, who had a healthy, 
ruddy face; she led him to a ground-floor room, 
in which were tables covered with oilcloth. 

"Make haste," 1^ remarked, "for I must 
start again. I am in a great hurry." 
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A plump Flemish 8ervaIl^girl hastened to 
lay the doth. He looked «lbi^ with a feeling 
of comfort 

''That is what I waated/' he thought, ** I 
had not breakfasted." 

Hk break£ist was served* ^e seized the 
bread, bit a mouthful, and then slowly laid it 
back (m the table, and did not touch it again. 

A carrier was sitting at another table, and 
he said to him, — 

'' Why is their bread so Intta:?" 

The wagoner was a German, and did not 
nnderstand him. 

He returned to the staUe, to his horse. 

An hour laker he bad Idt Saint Pol, and was 
proceeding toward Tinques, y^ck is only 
five leagues from Arras. 

What did he do during the drive? Of 
what was he thinking? As in the morning, 
he looked at the trees, the thatched roo&, the 
ploughed fields, and the dissolving views of 
the landscape which every turn in the road 
changes, as he passed them. This [q)ecies of 
view is sometimes sufficient f(^ the mind and 
almost dispenses with thought. To see a 
thousand different objects for the first and last 
time, what can be deeper and more melan- 
choly? Traveling is birth and death at every 
moment Perhaps, in the vaguest region of 
his mind, he made a comparison between the 
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changing horizcm and human existence. 
Every thing in this life is continually flying 
before us. ^ladow and light are blended. 
After a bedazalement comes an eclipse; you 
stretch out your hands to seiie what is pas- 
sing ; every event is a turn in the road, and 
all at once you are old. You feel something 
like a shock, all is black, you distinguish an 
obscure door, the gloomy horse of Hfe which 
dragged you, stops, and you see a veiled, 
unknown form unharnessing it in the shadows. 

Twilight was setting in at the moment when 
the school-boys, leaving school, saw this 
traveler enter Tinques. It is true that the 
days were still short. He did not halt in 
Tinques. As he left the village, a road- 
menderf who was lapng stones, raised his 
head, and said to him, — 

" Your horse is very tired.'* 

The poor brute, in ii3u:t, could not get be- 
yond a walk. 

"Are you going to Arras?" the road- 
mender continued. 

"Yes." 

" If you go at that pace, you will not reach 
it very soon." 

He stopped his horse, and asked the road- 
iiiender,-^ 

" How fer is it from hcte to Arras?" 

" Nearly seven long leagues." 
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"How SO? the post-book says only five 
and a quarter leagues." 

"Ah/' the road-mender continued, "you 
do not know that the road is under repair. 
You will find it cut up about a quarter of an 
hour fiuther on. It will be impossible to 



"Indeed?" 

" You must take the road on the left, that 
runs to Carency, and cross the river; when 
you reach Camblin you will turn to the right, 
for it is the Mont Saint Eloy road that runs to 
Arras." 

" But I shall lose my way in the dark." 

" You do not belong to these parts?" 

"No." 

"And it is a cross-road; stay, monsieur," 
the road-mender continued, " will you let me 
give you a piece of advice? Your horse is 
tired, so return to Tinques. There is a good 
inn there ; sleep there. You can go to Arras 
to-morrow." 

" I must be there to-night." 

" That is different. In that case go back 
to the inn all the same, and hire a second 
horse. The stable boy will act as your guide 
across the country. ' ' 

He took the road-mender's advice, turned 
back, and half an hour after passed the same 
spot at a sharp trot with a strong second horse. 
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A Stable lad, who called himself a postilion, 
was sitting on the shafts of the cart. 

Still he felt that he had lost time. 

It was now quite dark. 

They entered the cross-road, and it soon 
became frightful. The cart fell out of one rut 
into another. He said to the postilion, — 

" Keep on at a trot, and I will give you a 
double fee." 

In one of the jolts the whiffle-tree broke. 

"The bar is broken, sir," said the pos- 
tilion, " and I do not know how to fasten my 
horse, and the road is very bad by night ; if 
you will go back and sleep at Tinques, we 
can get to Arras at an early hour to-morrow." 

He answered, " Have you a piece of rope 
and a knife?" 

"Yes, monsieur." 

He cut a branch and made a whiffle-tree. 

It was a further loss of twenty minutes, but 
they started again at a gallop. 

The plain was dark. A low, black fog came 
creeping over the hills and carried them away 
like smoke. A heavy wind, which came from 
the sea, made in all the comers of the horizon 
a noise Hke that of furniture being moved. 
All that he could see had an attitude of ter- 
ror. How many things shudder beneath the 
mighty breath of night I 

The cold pierced him. He had eaten noth- 
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ing smce the evening before. He vaguely re- 
called his other night^excursion, on the great 

plain of D , eight years before, and it 

seemed to him to be yesterday. 

A clock struck from a distant steeple. He 
asked the lad : 

" What o'clock is that?" 

** Seven o'clock, monsieur, and we shall be 
at Arras by eight. We have only three leagues 
to go." 

At this moment he reflected for the first 
time — and considered it strange that it had 
not occurred to him before — ^that all the trou- 
ble he was taking was perhaps thrown away; 
that he did not even know the hour for the 
trial, and that he might at least have asked 
about that ; that it was extravagant to go on 
thus, without knowing if it would be of any 
service. Then he made some mental calcula- 
tions: usually the sittings of assize coiuts began 
at nine o'clock in the morning, this matter 
would not occupy much time, the theft of the 
apples would be easily proved, and then there 
would be merely the identification, four or 
five witnesses to hear, and little for counsel to 
say. He would arrive when it was all over. 

The postilion flogged the horses ; they had 
crossed the river and left Mont Saint Eloy 
behind them. 

The night was growing more and more dark. 
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SISTER SIMPLICE IS PUT TO THE 
PROOF 

Meanwhile, at this very moment, Fantine 
was joyful. 

She had passed a very bad night. Cough 
frightful, feva: redoubled; she had had bad 
dreams. In the morning, when the physician 
paid his visit, she was raving. He felt alarmed, 
and begged to be sent for so soon as M. Made- 
leine arrived. 

All the morning she was gloomy, said lit- 
tle, and made folds in her sheet, while mur- 
muring in a low voice, and making calcula- 
tions which seemed to be calculations of. dis- 
tances. Her eyes were hollow and fixed; 
they seemed almost extinct, and then, at mo- 
ments, they were relit, and flashed like stars. 
It seems as if, on the approach of a certain 
dark hour, the brightness of Heaven fills those 
whom the brightness of earth is quitting. 

Each time that Sister Simplice asked her 

how she was, she invariably answered, " Well ; 

but I should like to see M. Madeleine." 
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A few months previously, at the time when 
Fantine lost her last modesty, her last shame, 
ai)d her last joy, she was the shadow of her- 
self: now she was the ghost. Ph3rsical suffer- 
ing had completed the work of moral suffering. 
This creature of five-and-twenty years of age 
had a wrinkled forehead, sunken cheeks, a 
pinched nose, shrunken gums, a leaden com- 
plexion, a bony neck, projecting collar-bones, 
thin limbs, an earthy skin, and white hairs 
were mingled with her blonde ones. Alas ! 
how illness improvises old age ! 

At mid-day, the physician rettumed, wrote 
a prescription, inquired whether M. Made- 
leine had been to the infirmary, and shook his 
head. M. Madeleine usually came at three 
o'clock. As punctuality was kindness, he 
was punctual. 

At about half-past two Fantine began to 
grow agitated, and in the next twenty minutes 
asked the nun more than twenty times, '' What 
o'clock is it. Sister?" 

Three o'clock struck. At the third stroke 
Fantine sat up in bed, she who usually could 
scarce move in her bed ; she clasped her thin 
yellow hands in a sort of convulsive clasp, 
and the nun heard one of those deep sighs, 
which seem to remove a crushing weight, burst 
from her chest. Then Fantine turned and 
looked at the door. 
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' No one entered^ and the door was not 
opened. 

She remained thus for a quarter of an hour, 
with her eyes fixed on the door, motionless, 
and holding her breath. The nun did not 
dare to spesJc to her. The church clock struck 
the quarter. Fantine fell back on her pillow. 

She said nothing and b^;an again making 
folds in her sheet. 

The half-hour passed, then the hour, and no 
one came ; each time the clock struck Fantine 
sat up, looked at the door, and then fell back 
again. 

Her thoughts could be clearly read, but she 
did not say a word, complain, or make any 
accusation. She merely coughed in a sad way. 
It seemed as if something dark was settling 
down on her. She was livid and her Ups were 
blue. She smiled every now and then. 

Five o'clock struck. Then the nun heard 
her say very softly and sweetly, "As I am 
going away to-morrow, it was wrong of him 
not to come to-day." 

Sister Simplice herself was surprised at M. 
Madeleine's delay. 

In the meanwhile Fantine looked up at the 
top of her bed. She seemed to be trying to 
remember something. All at once she began 
singing in a voice faint as a sigh. The nun 
listened. This is what Fantine sang : 
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" We will buy very pretty things 
In walking through the fiiuboargs. 
Violets are blue, roses are red, 
Violets are blue, I love my lores. 

** The ^i^in Mary came to my hearth 
Yesterday, in a broidered doak, 
And said to me : Hidden here in my veil 
Is the little (me once you asked of me— 
Run to the town, buy some linen. 
Buy some thread, buy a thimble. 

" We win buy very pretty things 
In walking through the faubouigs. 

'< Good blessed Virgin, by my hearth 
I have put a cradle draped with ribbons. 
Were God to give me his fairest star, 
I should love the babe thou hast given me more. 
— ^Madame, what shall be done with this linen ? 
— ^Blake a wardrobe for my new-bom. 

" Violets are blue, roses are red, 
Violets are blue, I love my loves. 

** Wash this linen— Where ?— In the river. 
Make of it, without spoiling or soiling, 
A beaudfiil skirt ^th its bodice 
Which I will broider and fill with flowers. 
— ^The child is gone, madame, what more? 
-^Make of it a shroud to buiy me. 

•* We will buy very pretty things 
In walking through the faubourgs. 
Violets are blue, roses are red, 
Violets are Une, I love my loves. 
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This ballad was an old cradle-song with 
which she had in former times lulled her little 
Cosette to sleep, and which had not once re- 
curred to her during the five years she had 
been parted from her child. She sang with so 
sad a voice and to so soft an air that it was 
enough to make any one weep, even a nun. 
The sister, accustomed to austerity as she was, 
felt a tear in her eye. 

The clock struck six, and Fantine did not 
seem to hear it. She appeared not to pay any 
attention to things around her. 

Sister Simplice sent a servant-girl to inquire 
of the portress of the factory wheUier M. Made- 
leine had returned and wouM be at the infirmary 
soon. The girl came back in a few minutes. 

Fantine was still motionless and apparently 
engaged with her own thoughts. 
■ The servant told Sister Simplice in a very 
low voice that the mayor had set off before six 
(5'clock that morning in a small tilbury, drawn 
by a white horse, cold as the weather was ; 
that he had gone alone, without a driver ; that 
no one knew what direction he had taken, for 
while S(»ne said tiiey had seen him going along 
the Arras road, others declared they had met 
him on the Paris road. That when he set out 
he seemed, as usual, very gentle, and he had 
merely told his servant ^be need not expect 
him that night. 
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While the two women were whispering with 
their backs turned to Fantine, the sister ques- 
tioning, and the sairant conjecturing. Fan- 
tine, with the feverish vivacity of certain 
organic maladies which blend the free move- 
ments of health with the frightful weakness 
of death, had risen to her knees in the bed, 
with her two clenched hands supported by 
the bolster, and listened with her head 
thrust between the curtains. All at once she 
cried: 

''You are talking about M. Madeleine; 
why do you whisper? what is he doing, and 
why does he not come?" 

Her voice was so loud and hoarse that the 
two women fancied it a man's voice, and they 
turned round in alarm. 

" Answer !" Fantine cried. 

The servant stammered : 

'' The portress told me that he could not 
come to-day." 

" My child," the sister said, " be calm and 
lie down again." 

Fantine, without changing her attitude, 
went on in a loud voice and with an accent at 
once imperious and heart-rending : 

" He cannot come. Why not ? You know 
the reason. You were whispering it to one 
another. I insist on knowing." 

The servant hastily whispered in the nun's 
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ear^ '^ Tell her that he is engaged at the mu- 
nicipal council." 

Sister Simplice blushed slightly^ for it was a 
falsehood that the servant proposed to her. 
On the other hand it seemed to her that tell- 
ing the patient the truth would doubtless deal 
her a terrible blow, and this was serious in 
Fantine's present condition. The blush lasted 
but a little while ; the sister fixed her calm, 
sad eye on Fantine, and said : 

*' The mayor has gone on a joiurney." 

Fantine rose and sat up on her heels. Her 
eyes sparkled. An ineffable joy shone on her 
sad face. 

"Gone?" she cried. **He has gone to 
fetch Cosette." 

Then she raised her hands to Heaven, and 
the expression on her countenance was in- 
effable. Her lips moved ; she was praying in 
a low voice. 

When she had finished lier prayer she said : 
" My sister, I am willing to lie down again 
and do everything you wish ; I was naughty 
just now ; I ask your pardon for having spoken 
90 loud, for I know that is wrong, good sister; 
but, look you, I am so happy. God is good, 
and Monsieur Madeleine is good ; only think, 
he has gone to Montfermeil to fetch my little 
Cosette." 

She lay down again, helped the nun to 
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smooth her pillow^ and IdsBed a little silver 
cross she wore on her neck, and which Sister 
Simplice had given her. 

Fantine took the sister's hands between her 
own, damp with fever^ and this death-sweat 
distressed the sister. 

" My child," the sister said, ** try to go to 
sleep now, and do not speak any more." 

** He started this morning for Paris. In- 
deed, he had no occasion to go that way. 
Montfermeil is a little to the left before you 
get there. You remember how he said to me 
yesterday when I asked him about Cosette, 
* Very soon. Very soon!' He wishes to offer 
me a surprise. Do you know, he made me 
sign a letter to get her back from the Th6- 
nardiers. They cannot refuse to give up 
Cosette, can they ? For they are paid. The 
authorities would not allow a child to be kept, 
for now there is nothing owing. Sister, do 
not make me signs that I must not speak. I 
am extremely happy; I am feeling very well, 
I have no pain at all; I am going to see 
Cosette again, and I even feel very hungry. 
It is nearly five years since I saw her. You 
cannot imagine how a mother clings to her 
child. And then she must be so pretty. She 
has such pretty pink fingers, and she will have 
beautiful hands. At a year old she had such 
fiinny little hands — ^like that. She must be a 
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great girl now, for she is gcnng on for seven. 
She is a young lady. I call her Cosette, but 
her real name is Euphrasie. This morning I 
was looking at the dust on the mantel-piece, 
and I had a notion that I should soon see 
Cpsette again. Mon Dieu i how wrong it is 
for a mother to be so many years without see- 
ing her child I She ought to reflect that life 
is not eternal. Oh, how kind it is of Mon- 
sieur le Maire to go I Is it true that it is so 
cold ? I hope he took his cloak. He will be 
here again to-morrow, will he not? and we 
will make a holiday of it. To-morrow morn- 
ing, sister, you will remind me to put on my 
little o^ with the lace border. Montfermeil 
is a great distance. I came from there to tiiis 
town on foot once. It took me a long time. 
But the diligences travel so quickly I He will 
be here to-morrow with Cosette. How fer is 
ittoMontfermdl?" 

The sister, who had no notion of distances, 
answered, " Oh, I believe he can be here to- 
morrow." 

"To-morrow I to-morrow!" said Fantine; 
" I shall see Cosette to-mcwrow ! my good 
sister of the good God. I am not ill now ; I 
feel wild. I would dance if any one wanted 
me to." 

Any one who had seen her a quarter of an 
hour bdbre would not have understood this 
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change. She was now quite rosy, she spoke 
with an eager, natural voice, and her whole 
£Buct was a smile. At times she laughed while 
speaking to herself in a low voice. A mother's 
joy is almost achildish joy. 

"Well,** the nun said, "you are now happy. 
So obey me and do not speak any more." 

Fantine laid her head on the pillow, and 
said in a low voice, "Yes, lie down, behave 
yourself, as you are going to have your child. 
Sister Simplice is right All in this place 
are right" 

And then, without stirring, without moving 
her head, she began looking around with 
widely-opened eyes and a joyous air, and said 
nothing more. 

The sister ck)sed the curtains, hopng she 
would £Edl off to sleep. 

Between seven and e^ht o'clock the phy- 
sician came. Hearing no sotmd, he &ncied 
Fantine asleep ; he entered sofdy and walked 
up to the bed on tiptoe. He opened the cur- 
tains, and by the light of the night lamp saw 
Fantine's large, calm eyes fixed on him. 

She said to him, " She can sleep in a little 
cot by my bedside, monsieur, can she not?" 

The physician fancied she was delirious. 
She added : 

" Only look ; there is exactly room." 

The physician took Sist^ Sim^ce on one 
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side, who explained the matter to him: that 
M. Madeleine was absent for a day or two, 
and being in doubt they had not thought it 
right to undeceive the patient, who fancied 
that he had gone to Montfermeil, and she 
might possibly be in the right. The physician 
approved. 

He returned to Fantine's bed, who said to 
him: 

'' In the morning, when she wakes up, I will 
say good-day to her, the little pussy, and at 
night I, who do not sleep, will listen to her 
sleeping. Her gentle little breathing will do 
me good." 

" Give me your hand," said the physician. 

She extended her arm, laughing. 

" Oh, yes, you do not know that I am cured. 
Cosette arrives to-morrow." 

The physician was surprised. She was cer- 
tainly better. The oppression was slighter, 
her pulse had regained strength. A sort of 
recovered life was animating this poor ex- 
hausted being. 

"Doctor," she continued, "has the sister 
told you that M. le Maire has gone to fetch 
the little thing?" 

The physician recommended silence, and 
that any painful emotion should be avoided. 
He prescribed a dose of quinine, and if the 
fever returned in the night, a sedative. As he 
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went away, he said to the sister: ''She is 
better. If, by good fortune, M. le Maire 
wore to arrive with the child to-morrow, I do 
not know what would happen : there are such 
astounding crises, great joy has been known 
to check diseases, and though hers is an or- 
ganic malady, and in an advanced stage, it 
is all a mystery; — we might perchance save 
her." 
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VII. 

THE TRAVELER TAKES MEASURES FOR 
HIS RETURN 

It was nearly eight in the evening when the 
cart we left on the road drove iinder the arch- 
way of the post-house at Arras. The man 
whom we have followed up to this moment got 
out, received the hospitalities of the people 
of the inn with an absent air, discharged the 
second horse, and himself led the little white 
one to the stables ; then he pushed open the 
door of a billiard room on the ground-floor, 
sat down, and rested his elbows on the table. 
He had taken fourteen hours in a journey 
for which he had allowed himself six. He 
did himself the justice to feel that it was no 
fault of his, but in his heart he was not sorry 
at it. 

The landlady came in. 

" Will monsieur have a bed ? will monsieur 
have supper?" 

He nodded in the negative. 

^' The hostler says that monsieur's horse is 
extremely tired." 
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Here he broke silence: "Will it not be 
able to start again to-morrow morning?" 

" Oh, monsieur 1 it will require at least two 
days' rest." 

He asked : " Is not the post-office in this 
house?" 

**Yes, monsieur." 

The landlady led him to the office, where 
he showed his passport, and inquired whether 

he could return to M — ■ — sur M the same 

night by the mail cart ; the seat by the side 
of the driver was the only one vacant, and he 
took it and paid for it. 

''Do not fail, monsieur," said the clerk, 
" to be here ready to start at one o'clock pre- 
cisely." 

This done, he left the hotel, and began 
walking about the streets. 

He was not acquainted with Arras, the 
streets were dark, and he walked about hap- 
hazard. Nevertheless he seemed obstinately 
determined not to ask his way of passers-by. 
He crossed the little river Crinchon, and 
found himself in a labyrinth of narrow lanes, 
in which he lost his way. A citizen came 
toward him with a lantern. After some hesi- 
tation, he resolved to address this bourgeois, 
though not till he had looked before and be- 
hind him, as if afraid lest anybody should 
overhear the question he was about to ask. 
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" Will you be kind enough to tell me the 
way to the coiurts of justice, monsieur?" he 
said. 

"You do not belong to the town, mon- 
sieur?" replied the man, who was rather old ; 
" well, follow me. I am going in the direc- 
tion of the courts, that is to say, of the pre- 
fecture, for the coiurts are under repair at 
present, and the sittings take place temporarily 
at the prefecture." 

" Are the assizes held there?" he asked. 

"Of course, monsieur; you must know 
that what is now the prefecture was the bish- 
op's palace before the Revolution. Monsieur 
de Conzl^, who was bishop in '82, had a large 
hall built there. The trials take place in this 
haU." 

On the road, the citizen said to him : 

"If you wish to witness a trial you are 
rather late, for the court usually closes at six 
o'clock." 

However, when they arrived in the great 
square the old man showed him four lofty 
lighted windows in a vast gloomy building. 

" On my word, monsieur," he said, " you 
have arrived in time, and are in luck's way. 
Do you see those four windows? that is the 
court of assizes. As there are lights, it is not 
closed yet. There must have been a long 
trial, and they are having an evening session. 
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Are you interested in the trial ? is it a crim- 
inal offence, or are you a witness ?" 

He answered : 

^'I have not come for any trial: I only 
wish to speak to a lawyer." 

** That is different. That is the door, m<Hi- 
sieur, where the sentry is standing. You have 
only to go up the large staircase^'' 

He followed the old man's instructions, and 
a few minutes later was in a large hall, in 
which there were a good many people, and 
groups of lawyers in their robes were whisper- 
ing here and there. 

It is always a depressing sight, these assem- 
blies of men dressed in black, conver^ng in a 
low voice on the threshold of a court of jus* 
tice. It is rare for charity and pity to be 
found in their remarks. What are oftenest 
heard are condemnations pronounced before 
trial. All such groups appear to the thought- 
ful observer so many gloomy hives, in which 
buzzing spirits build in community all sorts of 
dark edifices. 

This hall, which was large and only lighted 
by one lamp, was formerly a hall of the epis- 
copal palace and served as a waiting room. 
Folding doors, at this moment closed, sepa- 
rated it from the grand chamber in which the 
assizes were being hdd. 

The obscurity was so great, that he was not 
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afraid of addressing the first lawyer he came 
across. 

" How is it going, sir?" he said. 

"ItisfiniAed." 
- "Finished!" 

This word was repeated with such an accent, 
that the lawyer turned round. 

" I b^ your pardon, monsieur, but pediaps 
you are a relative?" 

*' No, I know no one here. Was there a 
sentence?" 

'' Of course. It was hardly possible for it 
to be otherwise," 

''To hard labor ?»• 

"For life." 

He continued in a voice so&int that it was 
scarce audible : 

" Then, the identity was proved ?" 

"What identity?" the lawyer rq)Eed. 
"There was no identity to establish. The 
afiair was simple. The woman had killed her 
child, the infanticide was proved, the jury 
found there was no premeditation, and she 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life.** 

" It is a woman, dien ?" said he. 

"Why, of course; a girl of the name 
of limosin. Of what were you speaking, 
then?" 

" Of noting ; but as the trial is over, how 
is it diat the court is still lighted ?" 
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" It is for the other trial which began about 
two houis back." 

"What other trial?" 

" Oh, it is clear too ; heisasort of beggar, 
a second offender, a relapsed galley slave, who 
has been robbing. I forget his name, but he 
has a regular bandit face. On the strength of 
that I would send him to the galleys if for 
nothing else." 

" Is there any way of entering the court, 
monsieur?" 

" I do not think so, for it is very full. Still, 
the trial is suspended, and some persons have 
gone out. When the court resumes, you can 
try. 

" Which is the way in?" 

*< By that large door." 

The lawyer left him. In a few minutes he 
had experienced almost simultaneously, and 
confusedly blended, every emotion possible. 
The words of this indifferent person had by 
turns pierced his heart like needles of ice and 
like red-hot sword-blades. When he found 
that the trial was not over, he breathed again ; 
but he could not have said whether what he 
felt was satisfaction or pain. 

He walked up to several groups and listened 
to what they were sa3ring. The trial list being 
very heavy, the president had selected for this 
day two simple and short affairs. They had 
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begun with the infanticide, and were now en- 
gaged with the relapsed convict, the ricidiviste^ 
the "return horse." This man had stolen 
apples, but this did not appear to be very well 
proven; what was proved was that he had 
already been at the Toulon galleys. It was 
this that made his affair bad. His examina- 
tion and the deposition of the witnesses were 
over ; but there were still the speech for the 
defence and that of the prosecution; it would 
not be over before midnight. The man would 
probably be condemned, for the public prose- 
cutor was sharp, and never " failed *' with his 
criminals; he was a witty fellow who wrote 
verses. 

A court officer was standing near the door 
communicating with the court room, and he 
asked him : 

*' Will this door be opened soon?" 

"It will not be opened," said the of- 
ficer. 

" Will it not be opened when the court re- 
sumes its sitting? is there not a recess?" 

" The sitting has been resumed," the other 
replied, " but the door will not be opened." 

"Why not?" 

" Because the hall is full." 

" What ! is there no room ?* * 

" Not for a soul more. The door is closed 
and no one can go in." 
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The officer added, after a pause : ** There 
are certainly two or three neaJto behind Mon« 
sieur le Pr^ident, but Mcmaieur le Prudent 
only admits public officials to them.'* 

So saying, the office: turned his badL on 
him. 

He withdrew with hanging head, crossed 
the waiting room, and slowly went down the 
stairs, hesitating at every i^ep. ' He was inrob- 
ably holding counsel with himself. The vio- 
lent ccHnbat which had been going on in him 
since the previous day was not finished, and 
every moment he entered some new phase. 
On reaching the landing he kaned against the 
banisters and folded his arms. All at once he 
took his pocket-lxxdc, tore a leaf frcnn it, 
wrote in pencil upon it, in the dim light, *' M. 

Madeleine, mayor of M sur M ," 

then he hurried up the staiis, passed through 
the crowd, walked up to the <^cer, handed 
him the paper, and said to him with an air of 
authority : 

''Hand this to Monsieur le Rr6sid^it.*' 

The officer took the p2q[)er, glaaced at it, 
and obeyed. 
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Without suspecting the fact, the mayor of 
M sur M enjoyed a species of celeb- 
rity. During seren years his reputation for 
virtue had filled the whole of the Bas Boulon- 
nais, and it had gradually crossed the borda 
line into two or three adjoining departments. 
In addition to the considerable service he had 
done the chief town, by restoring the glass- 
bead trade, there was not one of the one 
hundred and forty-one communes of the ar- 

rondissements of M sur M which 

was not indebted to him for some benefit. 
He had ever assisted and promoted^ when 
necessary, the industries of other arrondisse- 
ments. Thus he had supported with his credit 
and funds, the cloth manufactory at Boulogne ; 
the flax ginning machinery of Fr6vent, and 
the hydraulic manufacture of linen at Boubers- 
sur-Canche. The name of M. Madeleine 
was everywhere pronoimced with venera- 
tion. Arras and Douai envied the fortu- 
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nate little town of M sur M its 

mayor. 

The councilor of the royal court of Douai, 
who was presiding at the present Arras assizes, 
like every one else, was acquainted with this 
name so greatly and universally honored. 
When the court officer discreetly opening the 
door w)iich led from the council chamber to the 
court room, leaned over the president's chair, 
and handed him the paper, adding, "This 
gentleman wishes to hear the trial," the presi- 
dent made a hasty deferential movement, took 
up a pen, wrote a few words at the foot of the 
paper, and returned it to the officer, saying : 
''Show him in." 

The unhappy man whose history we are 
recording had remained near the door of the 
court, at the same spot and in the same atti- 
tude as when the officer left him. He heard 
through his reverie some one say to him, 
**Will monsieur do me the honor to follow 
me ?" It was the same officer who had turned 
his back on him just before, and who was now 
bowing to the ground. At the same time he 
handed him the paper. He unfolded it, and as 
he happened to be near the lamps he was able 
to read: 

" The President of the Court of Assizes pre- 
sents his respects to M. Madeleine." 

He crumpled the paper in his hands, as if 
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the words had a strange and bitter after-taste 
for him. He followed the officer. 

A few minutes later he found himself alone 
in a sort of wainscoted cabinet, of severe 
aspect, lighted by two wax candles standing 
on a green baize-covered table. He still had 
in his ears the last words of the officer, who 
had just left him, ** Monsieur, you are now in 
the council chamber ; you have only to turn 
the brass knob of that door, and you will 
find yourself in court behind the chair of 
Monsiieur le President." These words were 
mingled in his thoughts with a confused recol- 
lection of narrow passages and black stair- 
cases, through which he had just passed. 

The officer had left him alone. The supreme 
moment had arrived. He tried to collect him- 
self, but could not succeed. It is especially in 
the hours when we have the greatest need of 
grasping the sharp realities of life that all the 
threads of thought break off in the brain. He 
was at the actual spot where the judges delib- 
erate and pass sentence. He gazed with stupid 
tranquility at this peaceful and yet formidable 
room, in which so many existences had been 
broken, where his name would be echoed ere 
long, and which his destiny was traversing at 
this moment. He looked at the walls and 
then at himself, astonished that it was this 
rcom and that it was he. 
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He had not eaten for more than twenty-four 
hours, he was riiaken by the jolting of the 
carriole, but he did not feel it ; it seemed to 
him that he did not feel anything. 

He walked up to a black frame hanging on 
die wall, and which contained under glass an 
autograph letter of Jean Nicolas Padie, mayor 
of Paris, and minister, dated, doubtless in 
error, June 9, year II, and in which Pache sent 
to the commune a list of the ministers and 
deputies under arrest in their own houses. 
Any who saw him at this moment would 
doubdeSB have imagined that this kttar ap- 
peared to him very curious, for he did not re* 
move his eyes from it, and read it two or three 
times. But he read it without paying attention, 
and without knowing what he was doing. He 
was thinking of Fantine and Cosette. 

While thinking, he turned, and his eyes met 
tiie brass handle of the door diat separated 
him from the Court of Assizes. He had al- 
most forgotten this door. His eye, at first 
cahn, rested on it, then became wild and 
fixed, and was gradually filled wi& terror. 
Drops of sweat stood out between his hair 
and poured down hs temples. 

At one moment he made with a species of 
authority blended with rebellion that inde- 
scribable gesture which means and says so 
well, <'By Heaven, who forces me?" Then 
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he turned hurriedly^ saw bdbre him the door 
bj whkh he had come in, walked to it, 
opened it, and went otit. He was no longer 
in that room, but in a passage, a long, narrow 
passage, cut np by steps and wickets, making 
all sorts of turns, lit up here and there by 
lamps resembling sick persons' night-lights^- 
the passage by which he had come. He 
breathed, he listened; not a sound behind 
him, not a sound before him, and he began to 
fly as if he were pursued* 

When he had passed sereral turnings of this 
corridor he listened again. There were still the 
same silence and the same gfaxHn around him. 
He panted, tottered, and leaned against the 
wall. The stone waa cold, the perqwration was 
frozen on his forehead, and he drew himself 
up with a shudder. 

Then, standing there alone, trembling from 
cold, and perhaps from something else, he 
thought. 

He had thought all night, he had thought 
all day ; but he only heard within him a voice 
that said, Alas 1 

A quarter of an hour passed thus. At length 
he inclined his head, sighed with agony, let 
his arms droop, and turned back. He walked 
slowly, and as if stunned. It looked as if some 
one had caught him in his flight, and was 
bringing him back. 
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He re-entered the council chamber. The 
first thing he saw was the handle of the door. 
This handle^ which was round and made of 
polished brass, shone for him like a terrific 
star. He looked at it as a sheep would look at 
the eye of a tiger. 

His eyes could not leave it. 

From time to time he took a step, which 
brought him nearer to the door. Had he lis- 
tened he would have heard, like a species of 
confused murmur, the noise in the adjoin- 
ing court, but he did not listen and did not 
hear. 

All at once, and without knowing how, he 
found himself close to the door; he con- 
vulsively seized the handle, and the door 
opened. 

He was in the court-room. 
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A PLACE FOR ARRIVING AT CONVIC- 
TIONS 

He advanced a step, closed the door me- 
chanically behind him, and remained stand- 
ing, considering the scene before him. 

It was a large, dimly-lighted hall, at one 
moment full of sounds, and at another of 
silence, in which all the machinery of a crim- 
inal trial was displayed, with its paltry and 
lugubrious gravity, in the midst of a crowd. 

At one end of the hall, that at which he 
found himself, the judges, with a vacant look, 
in their worn robes, biting their nails or clos- 
ing their eyelids; at the other, a crowd in 
rags; avocats in all sorts of attitudes; sol- 
diers with honest, harsh faces; old stained 
woodwork, a dirty ceiling; tables covered 
with baize, which was rather yellow than 
green; doors blackened by hands; argand* 
lamps, similar to those found in taverns, that 
produced more smoke than light, hanging 
from nails driven into the wainscoting ; upon 
the tables brass candlesticks ; obscurity, ugli- 
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nesSy and sadness ; and yet all this producing 
an austere and august impression, for there 
could be felt in it that grand human thing 
called law, and that great divine thing called 
justice. 

No one in this crowd paid any attention to 
him. All eyes converged on a single point — 
a wooden bench placed against a little door, 
along the wall on the left of the president. On 
this bench, which was illumined by several 
candles, sat a man between two gendarmes. 

This man was the msm. 

He did not seek him, he saw him ; his eyes 
went there naturally, as if they had known be- 
forehand where that face was. 

He thought he saw himself, aged, not abso- 
lutely alike in face, but exactly similar in atti- 
tude and appearance, with his bristling hair, 
with his savage, restless eyeballs, with that 
blouse, just as he was on the day when he en- 
tered D , full of hatred, and concealing 

in his soul that hideous treasure of fright- 
ful thoughts which he had spent nineteen 
years in collecting on the pavement of the 
bagnio. 

^ He said to himself with a shudder, ^' Great 
God, shall I become again like that?" 

This being appeared to be at least sixty 
years of age. He had about him something 
indescribably rough, stupid, and startled. 
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On hearing the sound of the door, persons 
made way for the new-comer, the president 
had tamed his head, ami miderstanding that 
the personage who had just entered was the 

mayor of M sor M , he bowed to 

him. The puUic prosecutor, who had seen 

M. Madeleine at M sm: M , whither 

his duties had more than once called him, 
recognized him and also bowed. He scarcely 
perceived them. He was under a species of 
hallucination ; he was looking about him. 

Judges, a derk, gendarmes, a number of 
cruelly curious &ces, — he had seen all this 
once, formerly, seven-and-twmty years ago. 
These mournful diings he found again, — they 
were there, stirring, existing ; it was no longar 
an effort of his memory, a mirage of his 
mind ; diey wercreal gendarmes, real judgesp 
a real crowd, and real men in &eA and Ixme. 
It "was done ; he saw reappear, and live again 
around him, with all the terror that reality 
possesses, the monstrous aspects of his past. 

All diis was yawning before him. 

He felt horrified at it, he closed his eyes, and 
exclaimed in the depths of his mind, Neva: ! 

And by a tragic q)ort of destiny which 
made all his ideas terrible and rendered him 
neady mad, it was another himsdf who was 
there. This man who was being tried was 
caUed by everybody Jean Valjean. 
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He had before him an unheard-of vision, a 
species of representation of the most horrible 
moment of his life, played by his phantom. 

All was there, — ^it was the same machinery, 
the same hour of the night, almost the same 
faces of judges, soldiers, and spectators. The 
only difference was that there was a crucifix 
over the president's head, which had been 
removed from the courts at the time of his 
condemnation. When he was tried, God was 
absent 

There was a dudr behind him, into which 
he fell, terrified by the idea that people could 
see him. When he was seated he took advan- 
tage of a pile of pasteboard cases on the 
judges' desk to hide his face from the specta- 
tors. He could now see without being seen. 
He fiilly regained the feeling of the real, and 
gradually recovered. He attained that phase 
of calmness in which a man can listen. 

Monsieur Bamatabois was serving on the 
jury. 

He looked for Javert, but could not see him, 
for the witnesses' bench was hidden by the 
clerk's table, and then, as we have said, the 
coiut was hardly lighted. 

At the moment when he came in, the coun- 
sel for the accused was ending his speech. 
The attention of all was excited to th6 highest 
pitch ; the trial had been in progress for three 
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hours. For these three hours they had seen a 
man, a stranger, a species of miserable being, 
deeply stupid, or deeply clever, being gradu- 
ally crushed by the weight of a terrible proba- 
bility. This man, as we know already, was a 
vagabond who was found in a field, carrying a 
branch covered with ripe apples, which had 
been broken off a tree in a neighboring close, 
called the Pierron inclosure. Who was this 
man ? Inquiries had been made, and witnesses 
heard; they were unanimous, and light had 
been elicited from every incident of the trial. 
The prosecutor said, — " We have got hold not 
only of a fruit-stealer, a marauder, but we hold 
under our hand a bandit, a man who has broken 
his ban, an ex-convict, a most dangerous vil- 
lain, a malefactor of the name of Jean Valjean, 
whom justice has been seeking for a long time, 
and who, eight years ago, on leaving Toulon, 
committed a highway robbery with violence 
on a Savoyard lad, called Little Gervais, a 
crime provided for by Article 383 of the 
Penal Code, for which we reserve the right of 
further prosecution hereafter, when the iden- 
tity has been judicially established. He has 
just committed a fresh robbery. That is a 
case of relapse. Find him guilty of the new 
ofifence, and he will be tried at a later date for 
the old one.*' At this accusation, at the 
unanimity of the witnesses, the prisoner 
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teemed atnsacd. He made gestores and 
signs, intended to deny, <»: he looked at the 
ceiling. He spoke with difficulty, answered 
with embarrasnnent, but from head to foc^ his 
whole person denied. He was like an idiot 
in the presence of all these intellects ranged 
in battle-array round him, and like a strango: 
in the midst of this society which seized him. 
Still, a most menacing future was hanging 
over him; the probability of the case in- 
creased with each moment, and the a^re 
crowd regarded with greater anxiety than him- 
self the sentence full of calamity which was 
gradually settling down on him. An eventu- 
ality even offered a glimpse of a death- 
penalty, should the identity be proved, and he 
was hereafter found guilty of the attack on 
Little Gervais. Who was this man? Of 
what nature was his apathy? Was it imbe- 
cility or cunning? Did he understand too 
mudi, or did he imderstand nothing at all? 
These questions divided the crowd, and the 
jury seemed to share their opinicm. There 
was in this trial scHnething terrific and some- 
thing puzzling; the drama was not only 
gloomy, but it was obscure. 

The counsel for the defence had argued 
rather cleverly, in that provincial language 
which for a long time constituted the elo- 
quence of the bar, and which all lawyas for- 
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merly employed, at Paris as well as at Romo- 
rantin or Montbrison, and which at the 
present day, having become classical, is used 
by few except the official orators of the bar, 
whom it suits through its serious sonorousness 
and majestic movements. It is the language 
in which a husband is called a '' consort ; '* a 
wife, a^spouse;*' Paris, "the centre of the arts 
and of civilization;'' the king, "the mon- 
arch;" the bishop, a "holy pontiff;** the 
public prosecutor, the "eloquent interpreter 
of the majesty of the law; '* the pleadings, 
the " accents which we have just heard ; *' the 
age of Louis XIV, "the illustrious age; '* a 
theatre, the "temple of Melpomene ;" the 
reigning family, the "august blood of our 
kings; *' a concert, "a musical solemnity; *' 
the general commanding in the department, 
the "illustrious warrior who, etc. ;**. the 
pupils of the seminary, "those tender Le- 
vites;** the mistakes imputed to the news- 
papers, " the imposture which distils its venom 
in the columns of these organs,'* etc., etc. 
The counsel had, consequently, . begun by 
explaining away the robbery of the apples — 
rather a difficult thing in this grand style ; but 
B^igne Bossuet himself was obliged to allude 
to a fowl in the midst of a funeral oration, 
and got out of the difficulty with glory. The 
lawyer had established the fact that the apple 
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robbery was not materially proved. His 
client^ whom, in his quality as defender, he 
persistently called Champmathieu, had not 
been seen by any one scaling a wall or break- 
ing the branch. He had been arrested with 
the branch (which the counsel preferred to 
call ''bough *') in his possession, but he de- 
clared that he found it on the ground and 
picked it up. Where was the proof of the 
contrary? This branch had been broken off 
and then thrown away by the frightened rob- 
ber, for doubtless there was one. But where 
was the evidence that this Champmathieu was 
a robber? Only one thing. His being an 
ex-convict The counsel did not deny that 
this fiu:t seemed unluckily proved ; the pris- 
oner had lived at Faverolles ; he had been a 
woodcutter; the name of Champmathieu 
might possibly be derived firom Jean Mathieu ; 
all this was true ; lastly, four witnesses unhesi- 
tatingly and positively recognized Champ- 
mathieu as the galley slave, Jean Valjean j to 
these indications, to this testimony^ the coun- 
sel could only oppose his client's deniali which 
was certainly interested testimony ; but, even 
supposing that he was the convict Jean Val- 
gean, did that prove he was the apple-stealer? 
it was a presumption at the most but not a 
proof. The accused, it was true, — and his 
counsel was obliged *' in his good feith " to 
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allow it, — had adopted a bad system of de- 
fence ; he insisted on denjdng every thing, — 
not merely the robbery, but his quality as con- 
vict. A confession on the latter point would 
have doubtless been better, and gained him 
the indulgence of his judges ; the counsel had 
advised him to do so, but the prisoner had 
obstinately refused, probably in the belief that 
he would save every thing by confessing 
nothing. This was wrong, but should not his 
scanty intellect be taken into consideration ? 
This man was visibly stupid : a long misery at 
the galleys, a long wretchedness out of them, 
had brutalized lum, etc., etc. ; his defence 
was bad, but was that a reason to find him 
guilty ? As for the offence on Little Gervais, 
the counsel need not argue that, as it was not 
included in the indictment. The counsel 
wound up by imploring the jury and the 
court, if the identity of Jean Valjean ap- 
peared to them proved, to punish him as a 
criminal who had broken his ban, and not 
apply the fearM chastisement which falls on 
the convict found guilty of a second offence. 

The public prosecutor replied. He was 
violent and flowery, as public prosecutors 
usually are. 

He congratulated the counsel for the de- 
fence on his "fairness," and cleverly took 
advantage of this fairness. He attacked the 
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prisoner with all the concessions which his 
counsel had made. He appeared to allow 
that the prisoner was Jean Valjean. He ac- 
cepted the admission. This man was, there- 
fore, Jean Valjean. This was so much gained 
for the prosecution, and could not be con- 
tested. Here, by a skilful antonomasia, 
remounting to the sources and causes of 
criminality, the public prosecutor thundered 
against the inmiorality of the romantic school, 
at that time in its dawn under the name of 
the " Satanic school,*' which the critics of the 
Quotidienne and the Oriflamme had given it ; 
and he attributed, not without some show of 
reason, the crime of Champmathieu, or to 
speak more correctly, of Jean Valjean, to this 
perverse literature. These reflections ex- 
hausted, he passed to Jean Valjean himself. 
Who was this Jean Valjean? Description of 
Jean Valjean ; a monster vomited forth, etc. 
The model of this sort of description will be 
found in the recitation of Th^ramdne, which 
is not very useful to tragedy but daily renders 
great service to judicial eloquence. The audi- 
ence and the jury "shuddered." The de- 
scription finished, the public prosecutor went 
on, with an oratorical outburst intended to 
excite to the highest pitch the enthusiasm of 
the journal de la Prefecture, which would ap- 
pear the next morning. "And it is such a 
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many etc., etc., etc., a vagabond, a beggar, 
having no means of existence, etc., etc., etc., 
accustomed through his past life to culpable 
actions, and but little corrected by his con- 
finement in the galleys, as is proved by the 
crime committed on Little Gervais, etc., etc., 
etc., — ^it is such a man, who, found on the 
high road with the proof of robbery in his 
hand, and a few paces from the wall he had 
climbed over, denies the act in which he is 
caught, the robbery, the escalade, denies 
every thing, even to «his name and his iden- 
tity. In addition to a hundred proofs to 
which we will not revert, four witnesses rec- 
ognize him, Javert, the upright inspector of 
police, and three of his old comrades in ig- 
nominy, the convicts Brevet, Chenildieu, and 
Cochepaille. And what does he oppose to 
this crushing unanimity? He denies. What 
hardness of heart 1 But you will do justice, 
gentlemen of the jury, etc., etc., etc." While 
the public prosecutor was speaking, the pris- 
oner listened with open mouth, and with a 
sort of amazement in which there was cer- 
tainly some admiration. He was evidently 
surprised that a man could speak like this. 
From time to time, at the most "forcible*' 
points of the "summing-up," when elo- 
quence, unable to restrain itself, overflows in 
a flux of withering epithets, and envelopes 
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the prisoner in a tempest, he slowly moved 
his head from right to left, and from left to 
right, in a sort of dumb and melancholy pro- 
test, with which he had contented himself 
ever since the beginning of the trial. Twice 
or thrice the spectators standing nearest to him 
heard him say in a low voice: ^' All this comes 
from not asking Monsieur Baloup." The 
public prosecutor drew the attention of the 

jury to this air of stupidity, which was evi- 
dently calculated, and which denoted, not 
imbecility, but address, artifice, and the habit 
of deceiving justice, and which brought out 
in full light the '' profound perverseness ** of 
this man. He concluded by reserving entirely 
the affair of Little Gervais, and by demanding 
a severe sentence. 

This was for this offence, as will be remem- 
bered, hard labor for life. 

' The counsel for the defence rose, began by 
complimenting the ** Monsieur I'Avocat G6n- 
tol" on his ''admirable speech," and then 
replied as well as he could, but feebly; it was 
plain tl^t tjjie ground was giving way under 
him. 
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The moment for closing the trial had ar- 
rived. The president ordered the prisoner to 
stand up, and asked him the usual question : 
** Have you any thing to add to your de- 
fence?" 

The man, standing, and twirling in his 
hands the hideous cap he had, did not seem 
to hear. 

The president repeated his question. 

This time the man heard. He seemed to* 
understand. He moved like a person who is 
waking up, looked around him, at the public, 
the gendarmes, his counsel, the jury, and the 
court, laid his monstrous fist on the ledge of 
the wood-work in front of his bench, and, sud- 
denly fixing his eyes on the public prosecu- 
tor, began to speak. It was like an eruption. 
From the way in which the words escaped from 
his lips, incoherent, impetuous, jostling each 
other pell-mell, it seemed as if they were all 
striving to get out before each other* He said t 
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'' I have this to say. That I was a wheel- 
wright in Paris, that it was at Monsieur 
Baloup*s, too. It is a hard trade is a wheel- 
wright's; you always work in the open air, 
in yards, under sheds when you have a good 
master, but never in shops, because you want 
room, do you see ? In winter you are so cold 
that you swing your arms to warm you, but 
the masters don't like that, for they say it 
wastes time. Handling iron when there is ice 
between the stones, is rough work. It soon 
uses a man up. You are old when quite young 
in that trade. At forty, a man is finished. I 
was fifty-three, and had hard lines of it. 
And then the wofkmen are so bad. When a 
man is not so young as he was, they call him 
an old canary, an old brute ! I only earned 
thirty sous a day, for the masters took advan- 
tage of my age, and paid me as little as they 
could. With that I had my daughter, who 
was a washer-woman in the river. She earned 
a little for her part, and the pair of us 
managed to live. She had hard work, too. 
All day in a tub up to your waist, in the 
snow and rain, and with the wind that cuts 
your face ; when it freezes, it is all the same, 
for you miKt wash ; there are persons who 
have not much linen, and expect it home; 
if a -i^roman did not wash,* she would lose 
her customers. The plahks are badly joined, 
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and drops of water fall on you everywhere. 
Yonr petticoats are wet through, over and 
under* Thait penetrates. She worked too at 
the wash-house of the Enfants^Rouges, where 
the water is got from pipes. You are no 
longer in the tub. You wash at the tap before 
you, and rinse in the basin behind you. As 
it is shut up, you don't feel so cold. But 
there is a hot lye which is terrible and which 
ruins your sight She came home at seven in 
the evening, and went to bed directly, for she 
was so tired. Her husband used to beat her. 
She is dead. We were not very happy. She 
was a good girl, who did not go to balls, and 
lived quiet. I remember a .Mardi*gras, on 
which she went to bed at eight o'clock. 
That is so. I am telling the truth. You need 
only inquire. Oh, yes, inquire ! how stupid I 
am. Paris is a gulf. Who is there that knows 
Father Champmathieu? And yet, I tell you. 
Monsieur Baloup. Go and see M. Baloiq>. 
After all, I do not know what you want of 
me. 

The man ceased speaking and remained 
standing. He had said all this in a loud^ 
quick, harsh, hoarse, hard voice, with a sort 
of irritated and savage simplicity. Once he 
broke off to nod to somebody in the crowd* 
Th^ short affirmations which he seemed to 
throw out hap-hasard came from him in gasps* 
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and be accompanied each by die gesture of a 
man who is chopping wood. Whm he had 
finished, the audience burst into a laugh. He 
looked at the public, seeing they were kUigh- 
ingy and understanding notliing, he began to 
huigh himself. . 

This was bad. 

The president, a considerate and kind man, 
raised his voice : 

He reminded the " gentlemen of iht jury ' ' 
that '' Monsieur Baloup^ formerly a master- 
wheelwright in whose service the accused de- 
clared that he had been, had been summoned, 
but in vain. He had failed in business and 
could not be found.'* Then, turning to the 
I^isoner, he requested him to listen to what he 
was about to say, and added : '' You are in a 
situation which should cause you to reflect. 
The heaviest presumptions are weighing upon 
you, and may entail ci^ital punishment. 
Prisoner, in your own interests, I ask you for 
the last time to explain yovself clearly on the 
two following facts : In the first place, did 
you, yes or no, climb over the wall of the 
clos Pierron, break a branch, and steal apples, 
that is to say, commit a robbary with escalade? 
Secondly, yes or no, are you the liberated con- 
vict, Jean Valjean ?" 

The prisoner shook his head with a l^ow- 
ing air, like a man who has perfectly under- 
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Stood and knows what answer he is going to 
make. He opened his mouth, turned to the 
president, and said, — 

" In the first place— " 

Then he looked at his cap, looked at the 
ceiling, and held his tongue. 

" Prisoner," the public prosecutor said in a 
stem voice, "pay attention. You make no 
answer to the questions that are asked you. 
Your confusion condenms you. It is evident 
that your name is not Champmathieu, that 
you are the convict, Jean Valjean, at first 
concealed under the name of Jean Mathieu, 
which was your mother's name; that you 
went to Auvergne; that your birth-place is 
Faverolles, where you were a pruner. It is 
evident that you stole ripe apples by clamber- 
ing over a wall of the clos Pierron. The gen- 
tlemen of the jury will consider this." 

The prisoner had sat down again, but he 
hurriedly rose when the public prosecutor 
had fini^ed, and exclaimed, — 

''You are: a wicked man, you, I mean. 
This is what I wanted to say. I could not 
think of it at first. I have stolen nothing. I 
am a man who does not eat every day. I was 
coming firom Ailly, and walking after a flood, 
which had made the whole country yellow; 
the very ponds had overflowed, and nothing 
grew in the sand except a few little blades of 
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grass by the road-side ; I found a branch with 
apples lying on the ground, and picked it up, 
not knowing it would bring me into trouble. 
I have been in prison three months and 
knocked about. After that people talk against 
me, I don't know why, and say to me, ^An- 
swer/ The gendarme, who is a good fellow, 
nudges me with his elbow, and says, 'Why 
don't you answer?' I cannot explain myself, 
for I am no scholar, but only a poor man. 
You are wrong not to see it. I have not 
stolen, I only picked up things lying on the 
ground. You talk about Jean Valjean and 
Jean Mathieu. I do not know those persons. 
They are countrymen. I used to work for 
Monsieur Baloup, Boulevard de I'Hdpital. 
My name is Champmathieu. You must be 
very clever to tell me where I was bom. I 
don't know myself. It is not everybody who 
has a house to come into the world in. That 
would be too comfortable. I believe that my 
father and mother were persons who went 
about the roads, but I do not know it after all. 
When I was a boy I was called little, and 
now I am called old. Those are my Christian 
names, and you can take them as you please. 
I have been in Auvergne. I have been at 
FaveroUes. Well, hang it, may not a man 
have been in Auvergne and at Faverolles 
without having been to the galleys? I tell 
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yon, that I have not stolen, and that my name 
is Father Champmathieu. I worked for M. 
Baloup, and was settled. You bore me with 
your nonsense. Why is everybody so spiteful 
against me?" 

The public prosecutor, who had not sat 
down, here addressed the president. 

** Monsieur le Prudent, in the presence of 
these confused but very adroit denials on the 
part of the prisoner, who would like to pass 
for an idiot, but will not succeed, — we warn 
him, — ^we request that it may please you, and 
the court, to recall the convicts Brevet, Coche- 
paille, and Chenildieu, and police Inspector 
Javert, and examine them again as to the 
identity of the prisoner with Jean Val- 
jean." 

" I must remark to M. TAvocat Gto^ral," 
said the president, *'that Inspector Javert, 
having been recalled to his duties at the chief 
town of the neighboring arrondissement, has 
left the hall and the town inmiediately after 
his giving his evidence. We authorized him 
to do so, with the consent of the public pros- 
ecutor and the counsel for the accused." 

" That is true. Monsieur le President," the 
public prosecutor continued. **In. the ab- 
sence of Inspector Javert, I believe it my 
duty to remind the gentlemen of the jury of 
the statement he made here a few hours ago. 
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Javert is a worthy man, who honors by his 
rigorous and strict probity inferior but impor- 
tant functions. His evidence was as follows : 
'I do not require moral presumptions and 
material proof to contradict the prisoner's 
assertions. I recognize him perfectly. This 
man's name is not Champmathieu^ he is an 
ex-convict of a very violent and formidable 
character named Jean Valjean. It was with 
great reluctance that he was liberated when he 
completed his time. He had nineteen years' 
hard labor for robbery with forcible entrance. 
He made five or six attempts to escape. In 
addition to the Little Gervais robbery and 
that of Pierron, I also suspect him of a rob- 
bery committed in the house of his grandeur 

the late bishop of D . I frequently saw 

him when I was adjutant of the galley-guard 
at Toulon, and I repeat that I recognize him 
perfectly.' " 

This declaration, in terms so precise, seemed 
to produce a lively effect on the audience and 
the jury. The public prosecutor wound up by 
requesting that, in the absence of Javot, the 
other three witnesses — Brevet, Chenildieu, and 
Cochepaille — should be brought in and re- 
examined. 

The president gave an order to an officer, 
and a moment after the door of the witness- 
room opened. The officer, accompanied by a 
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gendarme, ready to lend assistance, brought 
in the convict Brevet. The audience were all 
in suspense, and their chests heaved as if they 
had Imt one soul among them. 

The ex-convict Brevet wore the black and 
gray jacket of the central prisons. Brevet 
was a man of about sixty years of age, who 
had the face of a business man and the look 
of a rogue — these are sometimes seen to- 
gether. He had become a sort of a deputy 
keeper in the prison to which new offences 
had brought him. He was a man of whom 
the officials said, *' He tries to make himself 
useful. ' ' The chaplains bore good testimony 
to his religious habits. It must not be for- 
gotten that this trial took place imder the 
Restoration. 

** Brevet,** said the president, "as you have 
undergone a d^rading punishment, you can- 
not be sworn." 

Brevet looked down hmnbly. 

"Nevertheless," the president continued, 
"there may remain, by the permission of 
Heaven, a feeling of honor and equity even 
in the man whom the law has degraded. It is 
to that feeling I appeal in this decisive hour. 
If it still exist in you, as I hope, reflect before 
answering me ; consider, on one hand, this 
man whom a word from you may ruin, on the 
other, the justice which a word from you may 
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enlighten. The moment ia a solemn one, and 
there is still time for you to retract, if you 
believe that you are mistaken. Prisoner, stand 
up. Brevet, look at the prisoner; collect 
your remembrances, and tell us on yotur soul 
and conscience whether you still persist in 
recognizing this man as your old comrade at 
the galleys, Jean Valjean." 

Brevet looked at the prisoner, and then 
turned to the court 

''Yes, Monsieur le Prudent. I was the 
first who recognized him, and I adhere to it. 
This man is Jean Valjean, who came to Toulon 
in 1796 and left in 1815. I came out a year 
lata:. He looks like a brute now, but in that 
case age has brutalized him, for he was cunning 
at the hulks. I recognize him positively." 

*'Sit down," said the president ''Pris- 
oner, remain standing." 

Chenildieu was next brought in, a convict 
for life, as was shown by his red jacket and 
green cap. He was serving his time at Tou- 
lon, whence he had been fetched for this trial. 
He was a little man of about fifty years of age, 
active, wrinkled, thin, yellow, brazen, and 
feverish, who had in all his limbs and his 
whole person a sort of sickly weakness, and an 
immense strength in his eye. His mates at the 
galleys had nicknamed hxm /e-me^IHeu (God- 
denier). 
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The president addressed him in nearly the 
same words as he had done Brevet. At the 
moment when he reminded him that his 
degradation robbed him of the right of tak- 
ing an oath, Chenildieu raised his head and 
looked boldly at the crowd. The president 
requested him to reflect, and asked him, as he 
had Brevet, if he still persisted in recognizing 
the prisoner. 

Chenildieu burst into a laugh : 

" I should think I do 1 why, we were &s- 
tened to the same chain for five years. So you 
are sulky, old fellow?" 

*'Sit down," said the president. 

The officer brought in Cochepaille; this 
second convict for life, who had been fetched 
from the galleys and was dressed in fed like 
Chenildieu, was a peasant of Lourdes and a 
semi-bear of the P3rrenees. He had guarded 
herds in the mountains, and from herdsman 
had gradually slidden into brigandage. 
Cochepaille was no less savage, and appeared 
even more stupid, than the prisoner. He was 
one of those wretched men whom nature has 
sketched in as wild beasts and whom, society 
finishes as galley-slaves. 

The president tried to move^ him by a few 
grave and pathetic words, and a^ed him, as 
he had the two others, whether he still 
persisted, without any hesitation or trou- 
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ble, in recognizing the man standing before 
him. 

"It is Jean Valjean/* said Cochepaille. 
*' The same they called Jean-le-Cric, because 
he was so strong." 

Each of the affirmations of these three men, 
evidently sincere and made in good faith, had 
aroused in the audience a murmur of evil 
omen for the accused — a murmur which grew 
louder and more prolonged each time that a 
new declaration was added to the preceding 
one. The prisoner himself listened to them 
with that amazed face which, according to the 
indictment, was his principal means of de- 
fence. At the first the gendarmes by his side 
heard him mutter between his teeth, " Well, 
there's one;" after the second he said rather 
louder, and with an air of satisfaction, 
''Good!" at the third he exclaimed, 
'* Famous I" 

The president addressed him : 

** You have heard the evidence, prisoner ; 
have you any answer to make ?" 

He answered : 

'*I say — ^famous!" 

A murmur broke out in the audience and 
almost affected the jury. It was plain that the 
man was lost. 

" Officers," said the president, *' silence in 
the court. I am about to sum up the case. ' ' 
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At this moment there was a movement by 
the side of the president. A voice was heard 
exclaiming : 

** Brevet, Chenildieu, Cochepaille, look this 
way." 

All those who heard this voice felt chilled 
to the heart, for it was so lamentable and ter- 
rible. All eyes were turned in the direction 
whence it came. A man seated among the 
privileged audience behind the court had 
risen, pushed open the gate that separated the 
judges' bench from the public court, and was 
standing in the centre of the hall. The presi- 
dent, the public prosecutor, M. Bamatabois, 
twenty persons, recognized him, and exclaimed 
simultaneously : 

" Monsieur Madeleine 1" 
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CHAMPMATHIEU MORE AND MORS 
ASTOUNDED 

It was he in truth. The clerk's lamp lit up 
his face. He hdd his hat <in * his hiaiis4;4facre 
was no disorder in his attire> and his coat was 
careftilly buttoned. He was very pale and 
trembled dightly.- -Hirftair,- which had been 
gray when he arrived at Arras, was now per- 
fectly white. It had turned so during the 
hour he had passed in the court. 

Every head was raised. The sensation was 
indescribable. There was a momentary hesi- 
tation among the spectators. The voice had 
been so poignant, the man standing there 
seemed so calm, that at first they did not un- 
derstand. They asked each other who it was 
that had cried out. They could not believe 
that this tranquil man could have uttered that 
terrific cry. 

This indecision lasted but a few seconds. 

Before the president and the public prosecutor 

could say a word, before the gendarmes and 

officers could make a move, the man, whom 
260 
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all Still called at this moment M. Madeleine, 
had walked up to the witnesses, Cochepaille, 
Brevet, and Chenildieu. 

"Do you not recognize me?" he asked 
them. 

All three stood confounded, and gave a nod 
to show that they did not know him. Coche- 
paille, who was intimidated, g^ve a mili- 
tary salute. M. Madeleine turned to the 
jury and the court, and said in a gentle 
voice : 

" Gentlemen of the jury, acquit the pris- 
oner. Monsieur le President, have me ar- 
rested. The man you are seeking is not he. 
I am Jean Valjean." 

Not a breath was drawn. The first commo- 
tion of astonishment had succeeded a sepul- 
chral silence. Every one in the court felt that 
species of religious terror which seizes on a 
crowd when something grand is being accom- 
plished. 

The president's face, however, displayed 
sympathy and sorrow; he exchanged a rapid 
look with the public prosecutor, and a few 
words in a low voice with the assistant judges. 
He then turned to the spectators, and asked 
with an accent which all understood : 

" Is there a medical man present ?" 

The public prosecutor then said : 

" Gentlemen of the jury, the strange and 
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unexpected incident which has disturbed the 
trial inspires us, as it does yoiurselves, with a 
feeling which we need not express. You all 
know, at least by reputation, the worthy Mon- 
sieur Madeleine, mayor of M sur M . 

If there be a medical man here, we join with 
Monsieur le President in begging him to at- 
tend Monsieur Madeleine and conduct him to 
his residence." 

M. Madeleine did not allow the public 
prosecutor to conclude. He interrupted him 
with an accent full of gentleness and authority. 
These are the words he spoke; we produce 
them literally as they were written down by 
one of the witnesses of this scene, and as they 
still live in the ears of those who heard them 
just forty years ago : 

** I thank you. Monsieur TAvocat G^n^ral, 
but I am not mad. You will soon see. You 
were on the point of committing a great 
error. Set that man at liberty ; I am accom- 
plishing a duty, I am the unhappy convict. I 
am the only man who sees clearly here, and I 
am telling you the truth. What I am doing 
at this moment God above is looking at, and 
that is sufficient for me. You can seize me, 
for here I am. And yet I did my best. I hid 
myself under a name, I became rich, I be- 
came mayor; I wished to get back among 
honest men. It seems that this is not possible. 
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Thete are many things I cannot tell you, as I 
am not going to describe my life to you ; one 
day it will be known. I robbed the bishop, 
that is true ; I robbed little Gervais, that is 
true. They were right in telling you that 
Jean Valjean was a dangerous wretch. Per- 
haps all the fault did not lie with him. Listen, 
gentlemen of the court, a man so abased as 
myself cannot remonstrate with Providence, 
or give advice to society ; but I will say that 
the infamy from which I sought to emerge is 
an injurious thing. The galleys make the 
convict. Be good enough to bear that fact in 
mind. Before the bagnio I was a poor peasant, 
with but little intelligence and almost an 
idiot; but the galleys changed me. I was 
stupid, and became wicked; I was a log, 
and I became a brand. At a later date in- 
dulgence and goodness saved me, in the same 
way as severity had destroyed me. But, for- 
give me, you cannot understand what I am 
sa3ring. You will find in my house, among 
the ashes of the fire-place, the two-franc piece 
I stole seven years ago from Little Gervais. I 
have nothing more to add. Seize me. My 
God ! Monsieur I'Avocat G6n6ral idiakes his 
head. You say Monsieur Madeleine has gone 
mad, and do not believe me. This is hard to 
be borne. At least do not condemn this man. 
What ! these three do not recognize me ! I 
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wish that Javert were here. He would recog- 
nize me!" 

No pen could render the benevoloit and 
sombre melancholy of the accent which ac- 
companied these words. 

He turned to the three convicts : 

**Well, I recognize you. Brevet, do you 
remember . • ." 

He broke off, hesitated for a moment, and 
said: 

« Do you remember the checkered knit sus* 
penders you used to wear at the galle3rs ?" 

Brevet had a shock of surpise and looked 
at him from head to foot in« terror. 

He continued : 

"Chenildieu, nicknamed by yourself Je- 
nie-Dieu, you have the whole of your right 
shoulder burned deeply, because you placed 
it one day in a brazier of live coals in order 
to efface the three letters, * T. F. P.,' which^ 
however, are still visible. Answer me — ^is it 
so?" 

** It is true,** said Chenildieu. 

He turned to Cochepaille. 

'' Cochepaille, you have near the hollow of 
your left arm a date made in blue letters with 
burnt gimpowder. This date is that of the 
emperor's landing at Cannes, March z, 1815. 
Turn up your sleeve.** 

Cochepaille turned up his sleeve, every eye 
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was turned to his bare arm. A gendarme 
brought up a lamp, and the date was there. 

Hie unhappy man turned to the audience 
and the judges, with a smile which to this day 
a£fects those who saw it. It was the smile of 
triumph, but it was also the smile of despair. 

''You see plainly," he said, ''that I am 
Jean Valjean." 

In the hall there were now neither judges, 
accusers, nor gendarmes; there were only 
fixed eyes and heaving hearts. No one 
thought of the part he might be called on to 
perform — ^the public prosecutor forgot that he 
was there to prove a charge, the president, 
that he was there to pass sentence, the pris- 
oner's counsel that he was there to defend. 
It was a striking thing that no question was 
asked, no authority interfered. It is the 
peculiarity of sublime spectacles that they 
take possession of all minds and make specta- 
tors of all the witnesses. No one, perhaps, 
accounted to himself for his feelings ; no one, 
certainly, said to himself that he saw there a 
great light shining; all felt dazzled in their 
hearts. 

It was evident that they had Jean Valjean 
before them. This fact shone forth. TTie 
appearance of this man had been sufficient to 
throw a bright light on the affair which was so 
obscure a moment before. Without need of 
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any further explanation, the entire crowd 
understood, as if through a sort of electric 
revelation, at once and at a glance the simple 
and magnificent story of a man who de- 
nounced himself in order that another man 
might not be condenmed in his place. De- 
tails, hesitation, the slight reluctance possible, 
were lost in this vast luminous fact. 

It was an impression which quickly-passed 
away, but at the moment was irresistible. 

"I will not occupy the time of the court 
longer,'' Jean Valjean continued ; '' I shall go 
away, as I am not arrested. I have several 
things to do. M. TAvocat C^n^ral knows 
who I am, he knows where I am going, he 
will order me to be arrested when he thinks 
proper.'* 

He walked towards the door. Not a voice 
was raised, not an arm stretched forth to pre- 
vent him. All fell back. There was in this 
moment an indescribable divinity, which 
causes the multitude to recoil and make way 
before a man. He slowly walked through the 
crowd. It was never known who opened the 
door, but it is certain that he found it opened 
when he reached it. When there, he turned 
and said, — 

" M. r Avocat G6n6ral, I remain at your 
disposal." 

Then he addressed the audience. 
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"I presume that all of you consider me 
worthy of pity? Great God, when I think 
of what I was on the point of doing, I con- 
sider myself worthy of envy. Still I should 
have preferred that all this had not taken 
place." 

He went out, and the door was closed as it 
had been opened, for men who do certain su- 
perior deeds are always sure of being served 
by some one in the crowd. 

Less than an hour after, the verdict of the 
jury discharged from all accusation the said 
Champmathieu ; and Champmathieu, who was 
at once set at liberty, went away in stupefac- 
tion believing all men mad, and not at all 
comprehending this vision. 
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IN WHAT MIRROR M. MADELEINE 
LOOKED AT HIS HAIR 



Day was beginning to dawn. Fantine had 
passed a sleepless and feverish night, though 
full of bright visions, and towards morning 
fell asleep. Sister Simplice, who was watch- 
ing, took advantage of this slumber to go and 
prepare a fresh dose of quinine. The worthy 
sister had been for some time in the laboratory 
of the infirmary, stooping over her drugs and 
bottles, and looking carefully at them on 
account of the mist which the early twilight 
spreads over objects. All at once she turned 
her head and uttered a faint cry. M. Made- 
leine was standing before her. He had just 
entered, silently. 

"Is it you, Monsieur le Maire?" she ex- 
claimed. 

He answered in a low voice, — 

" How is the poor woman ?' ' 

" Not so bad just at present. But we have 

been very anxious indeed." 

271 
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She explained to him what had occurred, 
how Fantine had been very ill the previous 
day, but was now better, because she believed 
that he had gone to Montfermeil to fetch her 
child. The sister did not dare question him, 
but she could plainly see from his looks that 
he had not been there. 

"All that is well," he said. "You did 
right in not imdepeiving her." 

"Yes," the sister continued, "but now. 
Monsieur le Maire, that she is going to see 
you, and does not see her child, what are we 
to tell her?" 

He remained thoughtful for a moment. 

" God will inspire us," he said. 

"Still, we cannot tell a falsehood," the 
sister murmured in a low voice. 

It was now bright day in the room, and it 
lit up M. Madeleine's face. The sister raised 
her eyes by chance. 

"Mon Dieu, monsieur," she exclaimed, 
"what can have happened to you? Your hair 
is quite white." 

"White!" he said. 

Sister Simplice had no mirror, but she took 
from a drawer a small looking-glass which the 
infirmary doctor employed to make sure that 
a patient was dead and breathed no longer. 
M. Madeleine took this glass, looked at his 
hair, and said, "WeUl" 
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He pronounced the word with indifference, 
as if thinking of something else. 

The sister felt chilled by some unknown 
terror of which she caught a glimpse in all 
this. 

He asked, — 

*' Can I see her?" 

" Will not Monsieur le Maire procure her 
child for her?" the sister said, hardly daring 
to ask the question. 

^^ Of course ; but it will take at least two or 
three days." 

" If she were not to see Monsieur le Maire 
till then," the sister continued timidly, "she 
would not know that Monsieur le Maire had 
returned ; it would be easy to keep her quiet, 
and when her child arrived, she would natur- 
ally think that Monsieur le Maire had returned 
with it. Then we should not have any false- 
hoods to tell." 

M. Madeleine appeared to reflect for a 
few moments, and then said with his calm 
gravity : 

"No, sister, I must see her. Perhaps I 
have not much time." 

The nun did not seem to notice the word 
"perhaps," which gave an obscure and sin- 
gular meaning to the mayor's remark. She 
answered, lowering her eyes and her voice 
respectfully : 
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'' In that case Monsieur le Maire can go in, 
though she is asleep." 

He made a few remarks about a door that 
closed badly and whose creaking might awake 
the patient, then entered Fantine's room, 
went up to the bed, and opened the curtains. 
She was asleep. Her breath issued from her 
chest with that tragic sound peculiar to these 
diseases, which rends the hearts of poor 
mothers, watching at nights by the side of 
their sleeping child for whoih there is no 
hope. But this painful breathing scarce dis- 
turbed an ineffable serenity spread over her 
fece, which transfigured her in her sleep. 
Her pallor had become whiteness; her cheeks 
were vermilion. Her long, fair eyelashes, the 
sole beauty that remained of her virginity and 
youth, quivered, though remaining closed. 
Her whole person trembled as if she had 
wings which were on the point of expanding 
and bearing her away, though they could not 
be seen. To see her thus, no one could have 
believed that she was in an almost hopeless" 
state. She resembled rather a woman who 
was about to fly away than one who is going 
to die. 

The branch, when the hand approaches to 
pluck the flowers, quivers and seems at once 
to retire and advance. The human body un- 
dergoes something like this quiver when the 
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moment arrives for the mysterious fingers of 
death to pluck the soul. 

M. Madeleine stood for some time motion- 
less near this bed, looking first at the patient 
and then at the crucifix, as he had done two 
months previously, on the day when he came 
for the first time to see her in this asylum. 
They were both in the same attitude, — she 
sleeping, he praying ; but in those two months 
her hair had turned gray, and his white. 

The sister had not come in with him. He 
was standing by the bed-side, finger on lip, as 
if there were some one in the room whom he 
was bidding to be silent. 

She opened her eyes, saw him^ and said 
calmly and with a smile : 

"And Cosette?" 
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FANTINE HAPPY 



She gave no start of surprise, no start of 
joy; she was joy itself. The simple question — 
'* And Cosette?" was asked in such profound 
faith, with so much certainty, with such an utter 
absence of anxiety and doubt, that he could 
not find a word to say. She continued : 

" I knew you were there, for, though I was 
asleep, I saw. I have seen you for a long time, 
and have been looking aStei you all night. 
You were in a glory, and had around you all 
sorts of heavenly faces." 

He looked up to the crucifix. 

**But,** she continued, "tell me where 
Cosette is? why was she not laid in my bed 
so that I could see her directly I woke?" 

He answered something mechanically which 
he could never remember. 

Luckily the physician, who had been sent 
for, came to M. Madeleine's assistance. 

**My child," said the physician, "calm 

yourself, your daughter is here." 
276 
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Fantine's eyes sparkled, and covered her 
whole face with brightness. She clasped her 
hands with an expression which contained all 
the violence and all the gentleness a prayer 
can have simultaneously. 

**0h," she exclaimed, ** bring her to 
me!" 

Touching maternal illusion! Cosette was 
still to her the little child who must be car- 
ried. 

*' Not yet/' the physician continued, *' not 
at this moment. You have a little fever hang- 
ing about you. The sight of your own child 
would agitate you and do you harm. You 
must get well first." 

She impetuously interrupted him : 

"But I am well! I tell you I am well. 
What a donkey this doctor is. I insist on 
seeing my child." 

** There, you see," the physician said, "how 
violent you are ! So long as you are like that, 
I will prevent your having your child. It is 
not enough to see her, but you must live for 
her. When you grow reasonable, I will bring 
her myself." 

The poor mother bowed her head. 

"Doctor, I ask your pardon, I sincerely 
ask your pardon. In former times I should 
not have spoken as I did just now, but I have 
gone through so much unhappiness that I do 
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not know at times what I am saying. I un- 
derstand ; you are afraid of the excitement ; 
I will wait as long as you like, but I swear to 
you that it would not do me any harm to see 
my child. I see her now, I have not taken 
my eyes from her since yesterday evening. 
Let them bring her to me now, and I will 
speak to her very gently. That is all. Is it 
not very natural that I should want to see my 
child, who has been fetched from Montfermeil 
expressly for me? I am not angry. I know 
very well that I am going to be happy. The 
whole night I have seen white things and 
smiling faces. The doctor will bring me Co- 
sette when he likes. I have no fever now, 
because I am cured ; I feel that there is noth- 
ing the matter with me, but I will behave as 
if I were ill, and not stir, so as to please these 
ladies. When you see that I am quite calm, 
you will say, we must give her her child." 

M. Madeleine had seated himself in a chair 
by the bed-side. She turned to him, visibly 
making an effort to appear calm and ''very 
good," as she said in that weakness of illness 
which resembles childhood, in order that, on 
seeing her so peaceful, there might be no dif- 
ficulty in bringing Cosette to her. Still, while 
checking herself, she could not refrain from 
asking M. Madeleine a thousand questions. 

** Have you had a pleasant journey, Mon- 
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sieur le Maire? Oh, how kind it was of you 
to go and fetch her for me ! Only tell me how 
she is. Did she stand the journey well ? Alas! 
she will not recognize; she will have forgotten 
me in all this time, poor kitten. Children 
have no memory. They are like the birds. 
To-day they see one thing and another to- 
morrow, and do not remember about any- 
thing. Had she got clean underclothing? 
Did those Th^nardiers keep her clean ? What 
food did they give her? Oh, if you only knew 
how I suffered when I asked myself all these 
questions during the period of my wretched- 
ness ! Now it is all passed away. I am happy. 
Oh, how I should like to see her ! Did you 
not find her very pretty, Monsieur le Maire? 
Is she not beautiful, my daughter? Yoii' 
must have been very cold in the diligence ? 
Can she not be brought here, if only for a 
moment? She could be taken away again 
directly afterwards. You could do it if you 
liked, as you are the master here." 

He took her hand and said : " Cosette is 
lovely, she is well, you will see her soon, but 
calm yourself. You speak too eagerly, and 
then you put your arms out of bed, which 
makes you cough." 

In fact, a fit of coughing interrupted Fan- 
tine at nearly every word. 

She did not object, she feared lest she had 
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injured the confidence she had wished to in- 
spire, by some too impassioned entreaties, and 
she began talking of indifferent matters. 

*^ Montfermeil is a rather pretty place, is it 
not? In sunmier pleasure parties go there. 
Have those Th^nardiers a good trade? Not 
many people pass through the village. Their 
inn is a sort of pot-house." 

M. Madeleine still held her hand, and was 
looking at her anxiously^ it was evident that 
he had come to tell her something at which he 
now hesitated. The physician, having made 
his visit, had left. Sister Simplice alone re- 
mained near them. 

But in the midst of the silence, Fantine 
cried: 

" I can hear her, I can hear her !" 

She held out her arms to command silence, 
held her breath, and began listening with 
ravishment 

A child was playing in the comrt; the child 
of the portress or of some work-woman. It 
was one of those accidents which constantly 
occur, and seem to form part of the mysterious 
fnise-en-schte of mournful events. The child, 
a little girl, was running about to warm her- 
self, laughing and singing loudly. Alas I what 
is there in which children's games are not 
mingled ? It was this little girl which Fan- 
tine heard singing. 
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**0h!" Fantine continued, "'tis my Co- 
sette ! I recognize her voice. * ' 

The child went away again as she had come, 
and her voice died away. Fantine listened 
for some time, then her face became clouded, 
and M. Madeleine could hear her murmur- 
ing, "How wicked that doctor is not to 
let me see my child ! That man has a bad 
face.^' 

Still her happy train of thought returned to 
her. She continued to talk to herself, with 
her head on the pillow. " How happy we are 
going to be ! We will have a small garden, 
the first thing. M. Madeleine has promised 
me that. My child will play in the garden. 
She must know her alphabet by this time, and 
I will teach her to spell. She will chase but- 
terflies, and I shall look at her. Then, she 
will take her first communion. Ah, let me 
see when she will take her first communion.'' 

She began counting on her fingers, — 

" One, two, three, four — she is now seven 
years old. In five years. She will wear a white 
veil and open-work stockings, and look like a 
little lady. Oh, my good sister, you cannot 
think how foolish I am, for I am thinking of 
my daughter's first conununion." 

And she began laughing. 

He had let go Fantine's hand. He listened 
to these words, as one listens to the soughing 
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breeze, with his eyes fixed on the ground and 
his mind plunged in unfathomable reflections. 
All at once she ceased speaking; and this 
made him raise his head mechanically. Fan- 
tine had become frightful to look at. 

She no longer spoke, she no longer 
breathed; she was half sitting up in the 
bed, and her thin shoulder projected from 
her night-gown ; her face, radiant a moment 
previously, was ghastly, and she seemed to be 
fixing her eyes, dilated by terror, upon some- 
thing formidable that stood at the other end 
of the room. 

"Good God !" he exclaimed, "what is the 
matter with you, Fantine?" 

She did not answer, she did not remove her 
eyes from the object, whatever it might be, 
which she seemed to see ; she let go of his 
arm with one hand, and with the other made 
him a sign to look behind him. 

He turned^ and saw Javert 
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This is what had occurred. 

Half-past twelve was striking when M. Mad- 
eleine left the Court of Assizes of Arras. He 
returned to the hotel just in time to start by 
the mail-cart, in which he had retained a 
place, as will be remembered. A little before 
six o'clock in the morning he arrived at 

M sur M , and his first care was to 

post the letter for M. Lafitte, and then pro- 
ceed to the infirmary and see Fantine. 

Meanwhile, he had scarce quitted the court ere 
the public prosecutor, recovering from his stu- 
por, addressed the court, deplored the act of 
mania on the part of the honorable mayor of 

M sur M , declared that his convictions 

were in no way modified by this strange inci- 
dent, which would be cleared up at a later date, 
and demanded, in the interim, the conviction 
of this Champmathieu, evidently the true Jean 
Valjean. The persistency of the public pros- 
ecutor was visibly in contradiction with the 
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feelings of all, — ^the public, the court, and the 
jury. The counsel for the defence had little 
diffictdtyin refuting his arguments, and estab- 
lishing that through the revelations of M. 
Madeleine, that is to say, the real Jean Valjean, 
the aspect of the case was entirely altered, from 
top to bottom, and the jury had now an inno- 
cent man before them. The lawyer drew from 
this circumstance a few epiphonemas, un- 
luckily, not very new, concerning judicial 
errors, etc., etc.; the president in his sum- 
ming-up supported the defence, and the jury in 
a few moments acquitted Champmathieu. 

But yet the public prosecutor wanted a Jean 
Valjean; and, as he no longer had Champ- 
mathieu, he took Madeleine. 

Inunediately after Champmathieu was ac- 
quitted, the public prosecutor closeted himself 
with the president. The subject of their con- 
ference was "Of the necessity of seizing the 

person of monsieur the mayor of M siu: 

M ." This sentence, in which there is a 

good deal of of^ is the public prosecutor's, 
written with his own hand on the minutes of 
his report to the Procureur G^ndral. After the 
first emotion had passed, the president raised 
but few objections. Justice must take its 
course. And then, to tell the whole truth, 
although the president was a kind and rather 
sensible man, he was at the same time a very 
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ardent Royalist, and he had been offended by 

the way in which the mayor of M sur 

M , in alluding to the landing at Cannes, 

had employed the words " the emperor," and 
not "Buonaparte." 

The order of arrest was consequently made 
out. The public prosecutor at once sent it off 

by express, riding post, to M sur M , 

addressed to Inspector of Police Javert. 

Javert, as we know, returned to M sur 

M immediately after he had given his 

evidence. 

Javert was getting up at the moment when 
the messenger handed him the order of arrest 
and the warrant. This messenger was himself 
a very capable officer of police, who informed 
Javert in two words of what had occurred at 
Arras. The order of arrest, signed by the 
public prosecutor, was thus conceived : ** In- 
spector Javert will apprehend the body of the 

Sieur Madeleine, mayor of M sur M , 

who in this day's session was recognized as 
the liberated convict, Jean Valjean.** 

Any one who did not know Javert and 
who had seen him at the moment when he 
entered the infirmary ante-room, could have 
divined nothing of what was taking place, 
and would have thought his manner the most 
natural in the world. He was cold, calm, 
serious, his gray hair was smoothed down on 
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his temples, and he went up the stairs with his 
usual slowness. But any one who knew him 
thoroughly, and examined him closely, would 
have shuddered. The buckle of his leathern 
stock, instead of sitting in the nape of his 
neck, was under his left ear. This revealed 
an extraordinary agitation. 

Javert was a complete character, without a 
crease in his duty or in his uniform : meth- 
odical with criminals, and rigid with his coat 
buttons. 

For him to have misplaced the buckle of his 
stock, it was necessary for him to be suffering 
from one of those emotions which might be 
called internal earthquakes. 

He had come unostentatiously, he had 
requisitioned a corporal and four men from 
the guard-house close by, left them in the 
court-yard, and had Fahtine's room pointed 
out to him by the unsuspecting portress, who 
was accustomed to see officials ask for the 
mayor. 

On reaching Fantine's door, Javert turned 
the key, pushed the door with die gentleness 
of a sick nurse or a spy, and entered. 

Correctly speaking, he did not enter. He 
stood in the half-opened door with his hat on 
his head, and his left hand thrust into the 
breast of his great coat, which was buttoned 
to the chin. In the hollow of his elbow 
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could be seen the leaden knob of his enormous 
cane, which was concealed behind his back. 

He remained thus for nearly a minute, no 
one perceiving his presence. All at once 
Fantine raised her eyes, saw him, and made 
M. Madeleine turn. 

At the moment when M. Madeleine's glance 
met Javert's, Javert, without stirring, without 
moving, without drawing near, became fearful. 
No htunan feeling can succeed in being so 
horrible as joy. 

It was the face of a fiend who has just 
found a condemned soul again. 

The certainty of at length holding Jean 
Valjean caused all he had in his soul to ap- 
pear on his countenance. The stirred-up 
sediment rose to the surface. The humilia- 
tion of having lost the trail for a while and 
having been mistaken with regard to Champ>- 
mathieu was effaced by his pride at having 
guessed so correctly at the beginning, and 
having had a right instinct for such a length 
of time. Javert's satisfaction was displayed 
in his sovereign attitude. The deformity of 
triumph was spread over his narrow forehead. 
It was the fullest development of horror that 
a satisfied face can show. 

Javert at this moment was in heaven. 
Without distinctly comprehending it, himself, 
but still with a confused intuition of his 
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necessity and his soccess, he, Javert, personi- 
fied josdce, light, and troth in their celestial 
ionction of cmdiing evil. He had behind 
him, around him, infinite depths of anthorityy 
reason, precedent, the l^al conscience, the 
public vindication, all the stars : he protected 
order, he launched the lightnings of the law, 
he avenged society, he rendered assistance to 
the absolute; there was in his victory a re- 
minder of defiance and of combat ; upright, 
haughty, and dazzling, he displayed the super- 
human bestiality of a ferocious archangel in 
the bright azure of heaven; the formidable 
shadow of the deed he was doing rendered 
visible in his clutching fist the flashing social 
sword ; happy and indignant, he held beneath 
his hed crime, vice, perdition, rebellion, and 
hell; he was radiant, he exterminated, he 
smiled, and there was an incontestable grand- 
eur in this monstrous Saint Michael. 

Javert, though terrifjdng, was not ignoble. 

Probity, sincerity, candor, convicticm, and 
the idea of duty, are things whidi, by deceiv- 
ing themselves, may become hideous, but 
which, even if hideous, remain grand ; their 
majesty, peculiar to the human conscience, 
persists even in horror ; they are virtues with 
a single vice, error. The ptiless, sincere joy 
of a fimadc, in the midst of his atrocity, 
retains an indescribably moumfiil radiance 
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which is venerable. Without suspecting it, 
Javert, in his formidable happiness, was 
worthy of pity, like every ignorant man who 
triumphs. Nothing could be so poignant and 
terrible as this face, in which was displayed 
all that may be called the wickedness of 
good. 
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Fantine had not seen Javert since the day 
when the mayor tore her out of his clutches. 
Her sickly brain could form no other thought 
but that he had come to fetch her. She could 
not endure his frightful face : she felt herself 
dying, she buried her face in her hands, and 
cried with agony, — 

** Monsieur Madeleine, save me !" 

Jean Valjean — ^we will not call him other- 
wise in future — ^had risen. He said to Fan- 
tine in his gentlest, calmest voice, — 

<'Do not be alarmed. He has not come 
for you." 

Then he turned to Javert and said,— 

" I know what you want." 

Javert answered, — 

"Come, hurry up T* 

There was something in the accent that ac- 
companied these words savage and frenzied. 
Javert did not say Allans vite I he said: 

Allonauattel No orthographer could render 
290 
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this tone; it was no longer human speech, 
but a roar. 

He did not behave as usual, he did not enter 
into the matter, or display his warrant. To 
him Jean Valjean was a sort of mysterious and 
unseizable combatant, a dark wrestler, with 
whom he had been struggling for five years, 
and had been unable to throw him. This ar- 
rest was not a beginning but an end. He con- 
fined himself to saying ** Come, hurry up !'* 

While speaking thus, he did not advance : 
he merely darted at Jean Valjean the look 
which he threw out as a grapple, and with 
which he drew wretches to him by force. 

It was this look which Fantine had felt 
pierce to her marrow two months before. 

On hearing Javert*s roar, Fantine opened 
her eyes again. But Monsieur le Maire was 
present, so what had she to fear ? 

Javert advanced to the middle of the room 
and cried : 

"Well, are you coming?*' 

The unhappy girl looked around her. No 
one was present but the nun and the mayor. 
To whom, then, could this humiliating remark 
be addressed? Only to herself. She shud- 
dered. 

Then she saw an extraordinary thing, so 
extraordinary that nothing like it had ever 
appeared in the darkest delirium of fever. 
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She saw the numchardy Javert, seize by the 
collar M. le Maire, and she saw the mayor bow 
his head. It seemed to her as if the end of 
the world had arrived. 

" Monsieur le Maire 1" Fantine screamed. 

Javert bunt into a laugh, that frightful laugh 
which showed all his teeth. 

" There is no Monsieur le Maire here any 
longer." 

Jean Valjean did not attempt to remove the 
hand that gra^)ed the ^coUar of his coat ; he 
said: 

"Javert—" 

Javert interrupted him : ''Call me Monsieur 
the Inspector." 

'' Monsieur, I should like to say a word to 
you in private," Jean Valjean continued. 

" Speak up," Javert answered^ " people talk 
aloud to me." 

Jean Valjean went on in a low voice : 

*' It is a request I have to make of you." 

" I tell you to speak up." 

"But it must only, be heard by your- 
self—" 

"What do I care for that? I will not 
listen I" 

Jean Valjean ttuned to him and said rap- 
idly, and in a very low voice : 

" Grant me three days I Three days to go 
and fetch this unhappy woman's child 1 I 
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will pay whatever you ask. You can accom- 
pany me if you like J V 

"What a jokel" Javert cried. '«Why, I 
did not diink you such a fool ! You ask three 
days of me that you may bolt ! You say that 
it is to fetch this girl's brat ! ah, ah, that is 
good! that is very good!*' * 

Fantine shivered. 

"My child," she exclaimed, "to go and 
fetch my child ? Then she is not here ! Sis- 
ter, answer me, — where is Cosette? I want 
my child I Monsieur Madeleine, Monsieur le 
Mairel" 

Javert stamped his foot. 

" There's.the other beginning now; will 
you be quiet, < hussy ? A devil's own country, 
where galkyrslavesare magistrates, and street- 
walkers are mused like countesses. Ah! ha! all 
this will be changed now, and it's time for it. " 

He looked fixedly at Fantine, and added, as 
he took a fresh hold of Jean Valjean's cravat, 
shirt, and coat collar : 

" I tell yoa there is no M. Madeleine and 
no Monsieur le Maire. There is a robber, a 
brigand, a convict of the name of Jean Val- 
jean, and I've got him,— rthat's what there is." 

Fantine started upright, supporting herself 
on her stiffened arms and hands ; she looked 
at Jean Valjean; she looked at Javert; she 
looked at the mm; she opened her mouth 
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as if to speaky but there was a rattle in her 
throat, her teeth chattered, she stretched out 
her arms in agony, convulsively opening her 
hands and groping around her like one who 
is drowning, then she suddenly fell back on 
the pillow. 

Her head struck against the bed-head, and 
fell back on her breast, the mouth gaping, the 
e3re8 open and glazing. 

She was dead. 

Jean Valjean laid his hand on that one of 
Javert's which held him, opened it as if it had 
been a child's hand, and then said to Javert : 

^* You have killed this woman.'* 

**Have done with thisT' Javert shouted 
furiously. *' I am not here to listen to rea- 
sons. Save all that ; the guard is below, so 
come quickly, or the handcuflfe.*' 

There was in the comer of the room an old 
iron bedstead in a bad condition, which the 
sisters used as a camp bedstead when they 
were watching at night. Jean Valjean went 
to this bed, tore off in a twinkling the head 
piece, an easy thing for muscles like his, seized 
the supporting bar, and looked at Javert. 
Javort recoiled to the door. 

Jean Valjean, with the iron bar in his hand, 
walked slowly up to Fantine*s bed. When he 
reached it, he turned and said to Javert in a 
scarcely audible voice : 
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" I would advise you not to disturb me just 
at present." 

One thing is certain, — ^Javert trembled. 

He thought of going to call the guard, but 
Jean Valjean might take advantage of the 
moment to escape. He, therefore, remained, 
clutched his stick by the small end, and leaned" 
against the door-post, without taking his eye$ 
oflF Jean Valjean. 

The latter rested his elbow on the head of 
the bed, and his forehead on his hand, and 
began contemplating Fanzine, stretched mo- 
tionless before him. He remained thus, ab- 
sorbed and silent, and evidently no longer 
thinking of anjrthing of this world. On his 
face and in his attitude there was no longer 
anything but an indescribable pity. After a 
few minutes passed in this reverie, he stooped 
over Fantine and spoke to her in a low voice. 

What did he say to her? what could this 
man who was rejected say to this woman who 
was dead ? What were these words ? No one 
on earth heard them. Did that dead woman 
hear them? There are touching illusions, 
which are perhaps sublime realities. One 
thing is beyond doubt, it is that Sister Sim- 
pHce, the sole witness of what took place, has 
frequently declared that at the moment when 
Jean Valjean whispered in Fantine's ear, she 
distinctly saw an ineffable smile appear around 
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her pale lips and in her dim eyes, full of the 
wond^ of the tomb. 

Jean Valjean took Fantine's head in his 
hands, and laid it on the pillow, as a mother 
might have done to a child. Then he tied 
the strings of her nigh^own, and thrust her 
hair under her cap. When this was done, he 
closed her eyes. 

Fantine's face at this moment seemed 
strangely illumined. 

Death is the entrance into brilliant light. 
Fantine's hand was hanging out of bed ; Jean 
Valjean knelt down by this hand, gently raised 
and kissed it. 

Then he rose and turned to Javert : 

'* Now I am at your service." 
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Javert placed Jean Valjeau in the town 
jail. 

The arrest of M. Madeleine produced a 
sensation^ or, rather^ an extraordinary com- 
motion in M sur M . We are sorry 

not to be able to conceal the fact that on hear- 
ing this phrase, "He was a galley-slave/' 
nearly everybody abandoned him. In less 
than two hours all the good he had done 
was forgotten, and he was only, «« galirien. 
It is but fair to say, though, that they did not 
yet know the details of the affair at Arras. 
All day long conversations like the following 
could be heardj in all pa^:^ of ^he^ town : 

** Don't you know, he is a liberated con- 
vict. — He ! Who ?— The mayor. — Nonsense. 
M. Madeleine? — ^Yes. — Really? — His name is 
not Madeleine, but some hideous thing like 
£6jean, Bojean, Boujean. — Oh, my goodness 1 
— He has been airested.. — Arrested ! — In 
prison, in the town prison, and will remain 
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there till he is removed! — Removed! he is 
going to be removed ! Where to ? — He will 
be tried at the assizes for a highway robbery 
which he formerly committed. — Well, do you 
know, I always suspected him. That man was 
too kind, too perfect, too devout. He refused 
the cross, and gave half-pence to all the little 
scamps he met. I always thought that there 
was some black story behind.'* 

In the "drawing-rooms" especially these 
scenes were frequent. 

An old lady, who subscribed to the Dra- 
peau blancy made this remark, whose depth it 
is almost impossible to fathom : 

" Well, I do not feel sorry at it. It will be 
a lesson to the Bonapartists." 

It is thus that the phantom which called it- 
self M. Madeleine faded away at M sur 

M . Three or four persons only in the 

whole town remained faithful to his memory. 
The old portress who had been his servant 
was one of them. 

On the evening of the same day this worthy 
old woman was sitting in her lodge, still 
greatly startled and full of sad thoughts. 
The factory had been closed all day, the gates 
were bolted, and the street was deserted. 
There was no one in the house but the two 
nuns, Sister Perp^tue and Sister Simplice, who 
were watching by Fantine's body. 
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Toward the hour when M. Madeleine was 
wont to come in, the worthy portress rose 
mechanically, took the key of M. Madeleine's 
bed-room from a drawer, and the candlestick 
which he used at night to go up-stairs ; then 
she hung the key on the nail from which he 
usually took it, and placed the candlestick by 
its side, as if she expected him. Then she sat 
down again and began thinking. The poor 
old woman had done all this unconsciously. 

It was not till more than two hours later 
that she broke off her reverie, and exclaimed : 
" lYens / mon bon Dieu Jisus / I have hung 
his key on the nail 1*' 

At this moment the window of the lodge 
was opened, a hand was passed through the 
opening, which seized the key and lit the can- 
dle by hers. 

The portress raised her eyes, and stood 
with gaping mouth, but she repressed the cry 
which was in her throat. 

She recognized this hand, this arm, this 
coat-sleeve. It was M. Madeleine. 

It was some minutes ere she could speak, 
for she " was struck,'* as she said afterwards 
when describing the adventure. 

"Mon Dieu! Monsieur le Maire," she at 
length exclaimed, "I thought you were ..." 

She stopped, for the end of the sentence 
would have been disrespectful to the first part 
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Jeaa.yidjeaB.'wa8 stiU Monsibur le Maire with 
her 

He completed. her dunighti 

^'In.pdsQjgiy" he said. '^I was so^ but I 
pulled oitt4i bar^.let myself «£all from the top 
of a roof, and here I am. I am going up to 
my room ; go and fetch Sister Simplice. She 
doubtless, is by the side jof that poor woman. " 

The old serviant hastened to obey. 

He gave her no caution : he was quite sure 
that she would guard him better than he could 
himself. 

lit was never known how he managed to get 
into the yard without having the gate opened. 
He bady and alwE^ carried about him, a pass- 
key, which opened a little side door, but he 
diould have been searched and this key taken 
from him. This point was not cleared up. 

He went up tiie stairs that led to his room, 
and on reaching the landings left the candle 
on the top stair, opened his door. with but 
little noise, went and closed his windows and 
shutters, groping in the obscurity, and then 
entered the room with the candle. 

This ];H:ecaution was usefid, for it will be 
remembered that his ii^indow could be noticed 
from the street 

He took a glance around him, at his table, 
his chair, his bed, which, had not been slept in 
lor three nights. No trace of the disorder of 
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the nig^t before last remained. The portress 
had <Mone up his room." But she had 
picked out of the ashes and laid neatly on 
the table the two ends of the loaded stidc 
and the forty-sous piece, which wae blackened 
by the fire. 

He took a sheet, of paper, on 'WMch he 
wrote: ** These are the two ends of my 
loaded stick and the two-franc piece stolen 
from Little Gervais to which I alluded in 
court," and he arranged tiiis paper, the silver 
piece, and the two iron ends in such a manner 
that they should be the first things seen on 
entering the room. He took from a drawer 
an old shirt, Vhich he tore up, and wrapped 
the two silver candlestick in the rags. Still, 
he displayed no haste or agitation. While 
wrapping up the bishop'^s candlesticks he 
ate a piece of black bread — ^probably the 
prison bread which he took with him on his 
escape. 

This fact was established by the crumbs 
found on the brick floor when the authorities 
made an investigation at a later date* 

There were two gentle taps at the door. 

"Come in," he said. 

It was Sister Simplice. 

She was pale, her eyes were red; and the 
candle she held shook in her hand. The vio- 
lent events of destiny have thk peculiarity^ 
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that, however subdued cm: disciplined we may 
be, they draw out the human nature from the 
depths of our souls and compel it to reap- 
pear on the sur£3u:e. In the emotions of this 
day the nun had again become a woman. She 
had wept and she was trembling. 

Jean Valjean had just finished writing some 
lines on a piece of paper, which he handed to 
the sister, saying: "Sister, you will deliver 
thisto thecur6?" 

The paper was open ; she turned her eyes 
on it. 

" You may read it," he said. 

She read: 

•* I request Monsietir le Curt to take charge of all 
that I leave here. He will be good enough to defray 
out of it the costs of my trial and the interment of the 
woman who died this morning. The rest will be for 
the poor." 

The sister attempted to speak, but could 
only produce a few inarticulate sounds. At 
length she managed to say, — 

" Does not Monsieur le Maire wish to see 
the poor unhappy girl for the last time ?*' 

"No,** he said, "I am pursued, I should 
only be arrested in her room, that would dis- 
turb her." 

He had scarce said this, ere a great noise 
l^oke out on the staircase. They heaid a 
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tumult of ascending steps, and the old servant 
cry in her loudest and most piercing voice, — 

'' My good monsieur, I swear to you in the 
name of the good God that no one has come 
in here all day or all the evening, and I have 
not left my lodge once.** 

A man answered, — 

" But there is a light in that room.** 

They recognized the voice of Javert. 

The room was so built that the door, on 
being thrown open, concealed the comer 
of the right-hand wall. Jean Valjean blew 
out his light and placed himself in this comer. 

Sister Simplice fell on her knees by the 
table. 

The door opened. 

Javert entered. 

The whispering of several men and the pro- 
testations of the portress could be heard in 
the corridor. 

The mm did not raise her eyes: she was 
praying. 

Her candle was on the chimney and gave 
but little light. Javert perceived the sister 
and halted in great confusion. 

It will be remembered that the very basis 
of Javert, his element, the air he breathed, 
was reverence for all authority. He was all 
of one piece, and allowed no objection or 
limitation. With him, of course, ecclesi- 
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asdcal authority was the highest of all: he 
was reUgiooBi saperficial, and coirtet on this 
point as on all. In his ejes, a priest was a 
spirit that does not deceive, a nun, a creature 
who does not sin. Theirs were souk walled 
up against the world with only one door, 
which never opened except to let trudi pass 
out. 

On noticing the sister, his first movement 
was to withdraw. He had another duty too, 
which imperiously urged him in an opposite 
direction. His second impulse was to re* 
main, and at least venture one question. 

It was that Sister Simplice who had never 
told a falsehood in her life. Javert was aware 
of this, and especially revered her for it. 

" Sister," he asked, " are you alone in this 
room?" 

There was a terrible moment^ during which 
the old portress felt that she was going to 
fiunt 

The sister raised her eyes and said,r- 

"Yes." 

*' In that case," Javert continued, **I b^ 
your pardon for pressing you, but it is my 
duty, — ^you have not seen tibis evening a per- 
son, a man who hai^ escaped and we aace ^ek- 
ing— diat fellow of the name <rf Jean Valjean ; 
you have not seen him ?^' 

The sister answered '' No." 
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Sbe lied. She told two falsehoods in suc- 
cession, one upon the other, without hesita- 
tiotn, rapidly^ as if devoting herself. 

"I beg your pardon/' ssud Javert; and he 
withdrew with a deep bow. 

Oh, holy maiden! it is many years since 
you were on this earth ; you have rejoined in 
the light your sisters the virgins and your 
brothers the angels; may this falsehood be 
placed to your credit in Paradise 1 

The »5t€sr*s assertion was so decisive for 
Javext, that he did not notice the singular fact 
of the candle just blown out and which was 
still smoking on the table. 

An hour later a man making his way 
through the darkness and the trees, was 

hurrying away from M sur M in the 

direction of Paris. This man was Jean Val- 
jean. It was proved by the testimony of 
two or three carriers who met him, that 
he was carrying a bundle and was dressed 
in a blouse. Where did he procure this 
blouse? It was never known. Only a few 
days before, an old workman had died in the 
infirmary of the factory, leaving but a blouse. 
It might haye been that one. 

One last word about Fantine. 

We have all one mother, the earth, and 
Fantine was given back to that mother. 

The cur6 thought he was doing his duty, and 
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perhaps did it, in keeping as much money as 
he possibly couldi out of that which Jean 
Valjean left him, for the poor. After all, 
who were in question? — a convict and a 
street-walker. Hence he simplified Fantine's 
interment, and reduced it to what is called the 
"public grave." 

Fantine was therefore interred in the pau- 
pers' comer of the cemetery, which belongs 
to everybody and to nobody, and where the 
poor are lost. Fortunately Grod knows where 
to look for a soul. Fantine was laid in the 
darkness among a pile of indiscriminate 
bones; she suffered the promiscuousness of 
the dead. She was thrown into the public 
pit. Her tomb resembled her bed. 
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